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BITBRATGURE. 
THE MAIDEN’S HOME. 
From‘ the Dublin University Magazine. 


Now listen, gentle Mother, and unto you I[’ll tell 
The happy, coer home, where I full fain would dwell ! 





PART I. 
A pretty Cottage Ornee, with a pretty little hall ; 

A pretty little drawing-room, prettier than all ; 

A dainty litde porch, entwi with ivy round ; 

A dainty litte trellis, a-reaching to the ground ; 

A fairy-footed page, to open me the door, 

All dressed in blue, and silver, with buttons full a score ! 
A darling little dog, to gamble on the lawn; 
A darling little pony, a kitten, and a fawn; 

A lovely little garden, to spend the summer hours, 
A-tending of the gay and beautiful young flowers ! 


PART II. 


In a pleasant tower at noontide, where a streamlet onward flows, 
The music of its litde voice will lull me to repose. 

When slumbers light steal o’er me, {’ll dream of olden days ; 
When joying iu the greenwood, there sported elfin fays! 

When bright and lovely ladies, each with her own true knigit, 
Fulloft would go a-riding, on palfreys fleet and white. 

The little bells a-tiukling, the voices full of mirth ; 

The knightly plumes all waving. while gladsome smiles the earth ! 
When onward, and still onward, the cavalcade draws near, 

Vl start, awake, and listen, and there’ll fall upon mine ear, 

Not the tinkling of the little bells, but the waters as they pass— 
Not the waving of the knightly plumes, but the wind that stirs the grass. 


—@——_— 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON SCIENCE. 


REPRODUCTION OF PLANTSs 


The main object ofa plant during growth seems to be the reproduction of 
its kind. Whether the term of its existence be limited by a day, by a year. 
or by centuries, its sole effort—as it proceeds from leaf to stem, from stem 
to branch, and from branch to flower and fruit—is the multiplication of itself. 
This is effected variously ; by seeds, by spores or germs, by tubers, by rua- 
ners, which put forth shoots as they elongate, by branches which send down 
roots. by slips or detached branches, or even by single leaves. We shall no- 
tice the more remarkable of these modes, as exhibiting at once the perfection 
of design, and the inexhaustible contrivances which nature has ever at her 
adoptivn for the accomplishment of the end in view. 

increase by seed is the most familiar mode of reproduction, being common 
to all flowering plants. Seeds are merely leaves preserved in peculiar cere- 
ments till the return of the season of growth. And here it may be remark- 
ed, that wherever we have a healthy-growing leaf, or number of leaves, 
there is no difliculty in rearing an independent plapt, since, according to 
the doctrines of morphology, the leaf is the primary organ from which all 
other parts take their form and development. A numerous class of vege- 
tables have their seeds composed of two leaves or lobes, as may be seen in the 
bean aud apple; in another class, as the oat and cocoa-uut, they consist of a 
single lobe. But whether they have one or two lobes, in all of them the 
function of reproduction is of the most perfect description. To produce a 
fertile seed, the pollen or dusty granules which tip the stigmas, must be con- 
veyed to the pistil, and through the pistil to the embryo in the ovary. For 
th's purpose athousand beautitul pea pean have been called into existence. 
These precious granules, liable to be swept away by every breeze and 
shower, are protected by the sheltering corolla, which turn their backs to 
thie wind, or droop like a pent-house to ward offthe rain. And even should 
the pollen be scattered by accident, the pistil iscovered with a fine mucilage, 
which intercepts and retains it in spite of every antagonist force. Some 
plants have the stamens and pistils in one and the same flower ; in others 
the stigmas are in one flower and the pistil in another; while in not a few 
the male and female flowers are produced on separate stems—yet in all, the 
means of fertilisation are seldom rendered nugatory. If the male and fe- 
male flowers are near, they are placed so as to be broughtin contact by the 
slightest waving ofa branch; or if distant, the passing breeze, and the limbs 
of the wandering bev are the agents by which the pollen is carried to its des- 
tined receptable. When properly matured, a sell must be provided, first, 
with the means of dispersien and preservation, and secondly, with a sufti- 
ciency of internal nourishment for the embryo plant, till its roots have stuck 
intu the soil, and its leaves have expanded in the atmosphere. Accordingly, 
some seeds are farinaceous, others albuminous, and many oleaginous—all of 
those products being converted, during germination, into those elements 
which enter into the structure of a growing plant. For the conversion of 
these products, acertain amount of leat and moisture is necessary ; but too 
much heat would parch them, and too much gold or moisture would des- 
troy their vitality. To provide against such contingencies, nature has con- 
ferred on the seeds of plants the most ingenious and perfect coverings. The 
cocoa has a tough fibrous coir and woody nut, impervious alike to drought 
and rain; the chestuut has a compact leathery envelope ; the plum a hard 
stony drupe; the apple a fleshy pome, enclosing leathery cells ; the rose a 
fleshy hip, packed with down; the pea and beana pod of parchment ; and 
seeds apparently naked have either a coriaceous membrane, or have the ex- 
terior tissue so condensed, that they look as if they had come from the hand 
ofthe japanner. Thus, the protection against cold, drought, moisture, and 
other destructive agencies is so complete, that seeds which have been buried 
for centuries have, on being brought to the surface, sprung up into healthy 

plants; even acrop of wheat has been reared from grain found in the case 
ofan Egyptian mummy more than three thousand years old. 

Equal y perfect witb this protection is the means for their dispersion over 
the globe. What could be better adapted for floating from island to island 
than the cocoa-put, with its light, waterproof, fibrous coir and woody shell ? 
What more easily caught up by the slightest breath of air than the seeds of 
the thistle or dandelion, with their little parachutes ofdown? Or what 
more aptly fitted for attachment to the coats of wandering animals than the 
hooked heads of the teasel and burrdock ? Nor does coutrivance end here. 
Many, when ripe, are ejected from the vessels which contain them with 
considerable force by means of elastic valves and springs. Thecardamine 
am patiens throws its ripe seed to a considerable distance on being touched ; 
so does the squirting cucumber, the geranium, thecommon broom, and others, 
as if they were endowed with vitality, and had a care for their embryo pro- 
geny. Some do not even part with their seeds till these have struck root 
as independent plants. Thus the mangrove, which flourishes amid the mud 
of — deltas and creeks, retains its berries till they have sent down 
long t aread-like radicles into the silt below, as if it felt that the water and 
slime by which it was surrounded were elements too unstable to be intrust- 
ed with its offepring. 

Plants that reproduce themselves by spores or gerins, belong to the cry- 
ptogamic or flowerless class of vegetation as the ferns, sea-weeds, mosses; 
and mushrooms. Iu many of these the reproductive spores are so minute, 
that they float in the air unseen; and not a dried mushroom or puff-ball that 


is struck by the wandering foot, but disperses thousands of its kiud around 
it. The little brown specks on the leaf of the fern, the snuti-like powder 
of the puff-ball, or the dust arising from the mould of a decayed cheese, ure 
all alike the germs of future plauts; and when we consider how minute 
each individual is, how liable to be borne about by winds, by water, and by 
coverings of animals, to which they may adhere, we shall cause to wonder at 
the fact, that there is not a portion of surface, organic or inorganic, that may 
not be covered with their growth. ‘The spores of the fuci or sea-weeds, 
which are always surrounded by water, are covered with a mucilage that 
enables them to adhere to whatever solid body they touch ; and, and, what is 
peculiar in this adhesive substance, it is insoluble in wster. * Let chemis- 
try,’ says Macculloch, in his Lllustratious of the Attributes of a God, ‘ name 
another mucilage, another substance, which water cannot dissulve, though 
apparently already in solution with water, and then ask if this extraordina- 
ry secretion was not designed for the special end attained? and whether, 
also, it does not afford an example of that Power which has only to will 
that it may produce what it desires, even by means the most improbable? 

Many plants, as the potato, reproduce themselves both by seeds and tu- 
bers. Both modes, however, do not take place with equal exuberance at 
one and the same time. In its native region of South America, where the 
climate is better adapted for blossom and maturation of seed, the potato 
flowers luxuriantly, but yields an insignificant crop of small acried tubers; 
in our unstable climate, on the other hand, the underground progeny is the 
more abundant and prolitic. Acting upon the knowledge of this principle, 
the farmer in Europe cuts off the flower-buds of the potato-plant to increase 
his crop of tubers; just as the tulip or hyacintb-fancier prevents his plants 
from flowering, in order to increase the stock of his bulbs, which throw out 
a number of offsets from their bases. There is, it would seem, a certain 
amount of vital force in every plant, and if that force be expended on flow- 
ering, tubers will not be produced, and if on the production of an undergroud 
progeny, the seed will not be matured, as is the case with the horse-radish 
and Jerusalem artichoke. Here, however, it mnst be remarked, that tubers 
are not roots in the botanical sease of the word; they are true underground 
stems, which, instead of terminating in fruit and seed, terminate in nodes 
full of eyes or leaf-buds, and supplied with a quantity of farinaceous matter 
for the suppo. t of the young buds, till they have struck their roots in the soil 
sufficient to elaborate their own sustenance. Let any one uneurth a potato 
plant with care, and he will at once perceive the difference between the 
true roots spreading outinto minute fibres, and the underground stems ter- 
minating in tubers. The former are tough and fibrous, diverging into minute 
radicles, each tipped with its little sucking point or spongiole ; the latter are 
soft and succulent, undivided, and ending in a mass of farinaceous matter 


production by one source, another is developed more exuberantly than usual 
to supply its place. If we have not conditions to mature fruit and seed, there 
will be tubers, or suckers, or runners instead: and just as the chances of 
failure are great, so are the modes of reproduction proportionally increased. 
There is nothing corresponding to this in the animal kingdom, unless among 
the lowest forms, as the polyps and sponges, which are also increased by 
division. Lep away a branch from a tree, and its place may be supplied by 
another; break off the limb of a crab or insect, and another limb will short- 
ly take its place , but while the detached branch will spring up into a tree 
similar to its parent, and vitality has fled from the separated limb of the 
crustacean. Higher animals than insects and crustaceans have no power to 
reproduce lost parts; but while devoid of this vegetative-like power, they 
have a more exalted sentient development; and if denied the power to re- 
produce a lost limb, they are endowed with faculties which can better pro- 
tect them. 
—< 


ON MILITARY MUSIC, 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL WILKIE, 


Military music is so familiar to the greatest part of our population, that it 
would be superfluous to describe of what it consists; but at the same time, 
it may not be amiss to throw out some hints for its improvement; the more 
necessary as scarcely any alteration or change has taken place for a hundred 
years in these ambulatory orchestras, beyond the mechanical improvement 
of the different instraments of which they are composed. Military bands 
have difficulties to overcome unknown or unfelt by other musical réunious ; 
their sphere of action is neither in theatres or concert rovms, but in the 
open air on exercising grounds, where they receive no assistance from sur- 
rounding objects. Every one the least acquainted with the science of acous- 
tics is aware that, to give power tu all sounds produced by air, an inclosed 
place aud reflectors are absolutely required; and without these the greatest 
number of performers can produce but little effect. Place a thousand masi- 
cians, with stringed instruments and voices, on Marlborough Downs, they 
would not be heard at a moderate distance, and would produce bata feeble 
effect on the auditors in the immediate vicinity; while a quartett, executed 
in a well-proportioned room, stripped of its furniture, might be almost over- 
powering. ‘This princ’ple is well understood by those who have the con- 
struction of modern musical saloons; their object is to produce those pro- 
— that will best afford the reflection of sound without creating a con- 

usion of echoes. ‘This latter excess is, however, to be preferred to the op- 
posite dulness of sound, as the too great reverberation may be checked by 
the introduction of matting, carpets, or curtains. The Italian Opera House 








studded with young buds. Each of these buds, if detached with a portion 
of the tuber, and placed in odes aed soil, will spring up into a perfect plant— 
the farinaceous fragment supplying it with food, until roots and leaves are 
formed. 

‘The manner in which plants reproduce themselves viviparously differs 
according to the constitutional character of the individual. Some, as the elm 
and poplar, have their roots farnished with buds, which sooner or later sprout 
forth into offsets and suckers, as they are called, and these aunually increase 
in bulk and height—ultimateiy becoming, under proper conditions, perfect 
trees. Others, as the greater number of bulbs and tubers, multiply them- 
selves by sending out runners, each of which produce several young plants ; 
| and herbaceous pecennials extend themselves in the same way, either by 

runners under ground, as the couch-grass, or above ground as the strawber- 

ry, Most people must have observed the continual efforts of the latter plant 

to extend itself in this way ; and so it is with many others—the propensity 
| being most powerful where there is the least opportunity of bringing forth 
seed. 

It is often highly interesting to watch the progress of these runners. Where 
| the soil is soft and favourable throughout, the young shoots are developed at 
about equal distances ; but where the soil is hard, or covered with stones, 
| the runner pushes its way over these obstructions, refusing to put forth a 
single bud until the proper conditions for its maintenance be reached. We 
have often seen a gravel-walk thus crossed by a strawberry runner, the run- 
ner being as budless as a piece of copper wire, until it had arrived at the 
soil on the other side, where it immediately put forth its young progeny in 
abundance. Instances of this kind are often ascribed to vegetable instinct ; 
and were it not for the essential differences which evidently exist hetween 
vegetables and animals, one would be almost tempted to assign to ita higher 
desiguation. Some plants produce living seeds in the vessels where the or- 
dinary seed is matnred, as may be seen in certain species of the onion family 
—kuown as tree and apple onions; and others, like some of the lilies, yield 
little perfect bulbs in the axils of the stem leaves. 

Another manner in which trees multiply themselves is by their branches 

bending downwards till they touch the ground with the growing points, 
which then take root and spring up into independent stems. This frequent- 
ly happens among trailing shrubs, as the bramble and honeysuckle, and may 
| slso be witnessed among our garden roses aud gooseberries. A somewhat 
similar mode oi extension is presented by the banyan, which becomes en- 
larged without the assistance of either seeds or suckers. Roots are produc- 
ed by the under-side of the lower branches: these hang dangling in the air 
for months before they reach the ground; this at last they penetrate, and 
become stems to a new head of branches. Anold tree of this kind presents 
a most magnificent object, forming concentric corridors over a great extent 
of surface. Acting upon the principles here pointed out by nature, gardeners 
propagate many of their favourites by layers; thatis, by bending a branch 
or shoot tilla portion of it be buried in the soil, where it throws out roots, 
and establishes itself as an independent plant. This being done, it is remov- 
ed trom the parent stock and placed in another situation. 
_ Trees are also propagated by slips; thatis, by detached young shoots be- 
lug thrust into the soil, where they usually throw out roots, and grow up 
into healthy individuals. All plants of course cannot be slipped with the 
sume facilicity ; but, generally speaking, where there are well-developed 
leaf-buds in the axifs of the perfect leaves, and where there is true wood 
formed, the slip will be found to take root and grow. Budding is another 
artificial mode of propagation: it is, in fact, merely slipping at an earlier 
stage of growth. In the one case there are many leat-buds on a common 
stem, in the other there is ouly a single bud. The operation is performed 
by taking the leaf-bad from one tree, and neatly inserting it under the cuticle 
of another, where, fed by the necessary juices, it extends into a new bough 
or arm. 

Perhaps the most curious mode of natural reproduction is that by the leat. 
{t is well known that many leaves, as those of the echeveria, malaxis, 
glovinia, orange, and others, when fallen to the ground in a young and grow- 
ing state, put forth roots and become pertect plants. This fact is at present 
exciting much attention; and since all parts of aplant are but special de- 
velopments of this single organ, it is argued that there is nothing to prevent 
the propagation of any species of vegetation by this simple means. Con- 
sidering the truth and universality of the doctrines of morphology, we can- 
not see why there should ; and feel justified in the Liope, that once gardeners 
have arrived at a knowledge of the proper times and modes, they shall be 
enabled to rear any form of vegetation from this universal organ. 

What a curious view of vegetable life do the principles ot reproduction 
unfold! namely, that all parts of a plant—whether root, tuber, bulb, stem, 
branch, leaf, or seed—will, under certain conditions, grow up into a perfect 
individual, similar to the nt from which it hassprung. All modes do 
not take place at one and the same time, for nature is never prodigally 











in London, has the reputation of being the best theatre in Europe for the 
conveyance of sound, which its internal arrangement does not at all prom- 
ise; inall probability the bare walls and roof possessed this sonorous ex- 
cess that produces multiplied echoes, and which has been modifiedte the 
proper pitch by the pigeon-hole boxes and their curtains. 

Military bands, for the most part, are deprived of this stay and support. 
it must have been in perfect ignorance of this principle that they were first 
constructed to imitate, as much as possible, an orchestra of stringed instru- 
ments; the deficiency must have been apparent at once, but no one ever 
struck outaremedy. I can recollect, many years since, having seen regi- 
ments whose Commanding Officers, wishing to give their whole corps the 
benefit of this sweet music, planted the band in the centre of the marching 
column, in front of the colours. Every review or inspection gives proof of 
this impotency of sound, where the band, after marching past, wheels round 
in front of the General Officer, to allow the rear division to know what mu- 
sic they are marching to. 

The strongest military band { recollect was that of the Royals at Gibral- 
tar; the Duke of Kent having united his own musicians to those of his re- 
giment; when wheeled into column, this band was as strong as any of the 
divisions on guard-mounting parade ; yet, notwithstanding its numbers, the 
music would not have been audible at the tail of a column in sections of 
eight hundred men. To vbviate this want of power, I understand that the 
regiments of Guards, in aud near London, occasionally unite their different 
bands, to produce effect—an exploit that would not have been dreamt of fif- 
ty years ago. 

Having constantly to struggle against this natural difficulty, gives rise to 
a forcible mode of expression on the part of the performers, which becomes 
harst and disagreeable in a confined space, as every man blows away as 
strong as he can to make himself iooal, and nothing is more rare than to 
hear a piano passage well managed. To obviate this want of instruments 
ot long range, the small clarinett and octave flute were introduced, and the 
bass strengthened by trombones and bass horn, or ophicleide, in such fash- 
ion, that at a little distance all the effect of the intermediate instruments is 
lost, and you hear nothing but the sharp sounds of the upper instruments, 
partially covered by the growling basses, and nothing to link them together 
in harmony—no tenor, counter-tenor, or barytone. The feeble sounds of 
the French horns have scarcely any effect in this sense, while the accompa- 
niments of second and third clarinetts are little calculated to fill up the va- 
cancy ; these instruments are harsh and reedy in their lower tones, and pro- 
duce a species of humming noise similar to a hive of bees; while the puaf- 
fing of the bassoons, as generally played, resembles, in miniature, the 
snortings of the locomotive steam engine. 

The bad admixture of the forcible and feeble is neither good abroad or at 
home ; in the open air it is too weak—within the walls of a house,too harsh. 
Take a martial instrament well known, the bagpipe; in the open air it has 
a wild and exciting effect—within doors it is unbearable. One might sup- 
pose there had been a design against the royal auditory netves wine the 
piper marched round the dinner table at Windsor Castle in full blow. Ire- 
collect some years ago when the 72d Regt., no less then attached to this 
powerful instrument than at present, modified its effect by having the piper 
pace up and down in front of the mess-room, ouside. The Prussian Miki - 
ry bands are the best in Europe in the field, although still deficient in force. 
The best band for achamber | ever heard was that of the company of No- 
ailles of the late Garde du Corps, in France, which comprised only ten per- 
formers, exclusive of the drums. 

I have alluded to one or two contrivances for giving more force to milita- 
ry bands in the open air without much effect, when an accident offered the 
means for that purpose, which have been as yet not carried to the full ex- 
tent. About half a century since, there was discovered in the ruins of 
Herculaneum a military instrument of brass, which would serve to prove 
that the ancients were acquainted with at least the bass clef, as this species 
of trumpet has been made the model for trombones or bass trumpets, which 
were first introduced into our bands at the beginning of the present century. 
Their excellent effect, it might have been thought, would have led to this 
kind of improvement in the other instruments of the genus tuba; but such 
was not the case for a great number of years. It is only very recently that, 
the full value of a brass band has begun to be understood, and it has not ye 
received its full developement 

In the formation of an orchestraof this description, whose sphere of action 
i8 ——— in the open air, the following would be the objects most desi- 
rable to be obtained :— 
lst. The suppression of all instruments useless out of doors, such us bas 
soons, hautboys, French horns, with the second, third, and fourth clarinetts 
in B flat. 
2nd. The exclusive employment of instruments of long range, at once 








wasteful of her resources; but where climate or other conditions interrupt 


resonant and soft when well played on. 
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3rd. The admission of all the bugles with cylinders, high, low, and inter- 
mediate. ; , 

4th. The augmentation of the number of trumpets, with cylinders, 
in different tones; cornets a piston, and trombones with cy linders and 

lides. 

» These latter instruments and their varieties are likely entirely to a 
sede the ophicleide, because they are more correct in their intonation, he 
latter instrument has its tube or pipe pierced with large holes, acted on by 
keys, and stopped with butf leather, a substance quite at variance with that 
of the instrument itself, and which must act on the vibration of sound in the 
same way as the sourdines on the violin. The heat of the breath and changes 
of temperature also effect the equality of the tone of this instrument, on which 
account itis very rare to meet with a performer who plays in correct tune. 

Let us take a slight glance at these elements of military bands. The trum- 

t deserves the first place, from its great antiquity ; it is perhaps the ear- 
Tiest of all wind instruments—older than the Pan pipe. Its natural prototype 
was theconch or shell, still in use among some savage tribes, and uo instru- 
ment seems to have gained ut once so great a degree of perfection. Like 
the horn, the music for it was written in the key of C, and its range in the 
scale from A below the line to Ein alt. ; but this may beincreased by means 
of the shank or tube, called the taning-pipe, which increases the length of 
the tube of the trumpet. The effect of this instrument is much increased by 
introducing cylinders, particularly with regard to the semi-tones; its re- 
sounding force is proverbial, and is often noticed in Scripture ; its powers of 
modulation and subdued effect in an orchestra are familiar to those who 
have heard the accompaniment of the trumpet to Luther’s Hymn executed 
by a good peformer. ° - 

The trombone, iu all its varieties, is by far the greatest acquisition to mili- 
tary bands, as they furnish counter-tenor, tenor, and bass; aud by means of 
their sliding tubes, can produce every sound iu the diatonic and chromatic 
scales in perfect tune ; the effect of some of the tenors is much incteased by 
the introduction of cylinders. These instruments completely fill up the va- 
cuity thatexists in the old bands already alluded to. ‘This instrument was 
known, it is said, in England as the sacbut; but its use must have been long 
discontinued: the model for the instrument now in use was, as I have al- 
ready stated, taken from that found in Herculaneum. The Prussians have 
had for some time an instrument of this description with cylinders, which is 
used as adouble bass. Thisinstrument is in F ; but Mr. Sax, the celebrat- 
ed instrument maker, of Paris, has improved it by modifying its mechanism, 
and giying greater depth to its diapason. His trombone, or gigantic trum- 
pet, is in E flat, but by the introduction of tubes or pieces, he can alter it 
to D, D flat, or ©. This instrument is said to be far superior to the double- 
bass horn or ophicleide, for the reasons already stated to the disadvantage ot 
that instrument; and when it has been more in practice, will probably super- 
sede the ophicleide altogether ; the only superiority the latter possesses is 
in the execution of multiplied notes, which cannot be so well pe: formed by 
the sliding trombone. 

The bugle, although at present partaking of the same shape as the trum- 

t, is entirely different from it, both in sound and extent of its scale ; neither 

oes it bear any affinity to the French or any other sort of horn. Jf the tram- 
pet owes its origin to the conch or sounding shell, there can be little doubt 
that the bugle is derived from the horn of the ox, bollowed—the first instru- 
ment that would have its rise amongst a pastoral people, and afterwards be 
transferred to the hunter of the woods ; it is at the same time one of the most 
sonorous of instruments, and the most simple in its construction. When we 
were at the Cape, the trumpeter of our band cut away a portion of the gi- 
gantic pipy sea-weed that is so abundant there, iol wide a bugle of it, 
which he frequently used when playing with the band. 

The old crescent-shaped hunting-horn, although differing in sound and 
metal, either gave to or borrowed its shape from the bugle, which I recol- 
lect in vse in the Army in the same form in which itis represented ou the 
appointments of the light infantry ; it was only used then to direct the move- 
ments of light troops, and occasionally, in wet weather, to sound the eve- 
ning retreat. 

The German Yaghers still use the small bugle in that shape ; it was also 
an instrument of this kind that summoned the warders of the ancient castles 
to givé admittance to the weary traveller. The wisdom of our ancestors 
had not mastered the mystery of bell wires, and this was the only way of 
rousing the sleepy porters of the fortalice. It must have been necessary for 
the wayfarers in those days to know something of the art of horn-blowing, 
otherwise they might chance to sleep on the wrong side of the ditch. When 
the torm of the bugle was altered to its present shape, it gained admission 
to me band ; but from its very limited number of notes, its use was par- 
hal. 

_ After a lapse of years, some person, who no doubt thought himself very 
ingenious, bored holes in the bugle, and fitted it with keys; this had the 
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band-box was generally mounted on the back of a donkey ; together, not a 
bad emblem of war itself—obstinacy and noise ! é 

In taking brass and copper instruments with cylinders and slides fora 
basis, it Would not be fair entirely to banish those of wood, but only to ex- 
clade such as are dull of sound, and incapable of connecting themselves with 
the sonorous instruments among which they would be enveloped. The 
tones of the clarionett, while they resemble considerably those of the violin, 
ally themselves with singular facility to the brass instruments. While pos- 
sessing much}power, many of the tones of the clarionett have a certain sweet- 
uess of expression, without effeminacy, uot easy to describe, which renders 
them effective in giving expression to passages in andantes and adagios 
In quick movements and runuing passages, when assisted in the higher 
scale by the small clarinett in E flat, which probably would be the instru- 
ment of the leader or master, they have a distinctness and lucidity that could 
not otherwise be obtained. 1 should conceive it would be a difficult task, 
so as to give it effect, for a brass band to perform the overture of La Gazza 
Ladra without clarinetts and flutes ; of these latter, three perhaps are suffi- 
cient—the small one, commonly called the octave, and two fifth flates, to 
correct the sharpness of the first. In our service the drums usualty attach: 
ed to the band are one or two kettle drums, and the double or bass; the 
smaller or rolling drum is excluded, for no good reason; properly braced 
in unison with the soprani instruments, it produces occasionally very good 
effects, sometimes startling, as in the overtures of Fra Diavolo and La Gazza 
Ladra. a 

Acquaintance with music generally is making rapid strides in this coun- 
try, as well as elsewhere, and although not yet much developed among the 
mass by means of practice, there has been that degree of knowledge diffused 
among the mi/lion that enables them to discriminate what is g vod from bad. 
It would surely be painful to the officers of a corps to hear the crowd that 
usually surrounds a military band, criticise its component parts, or declare 
that it was altogether indifferent or bad. Anotner reason for ‘ being up and 
doing,’ is that our neighbours the French are actually employed in this mu- 
sical reform. While we yield them the palm in dancing and cookery, we 
should be prepared to contest superiority in every other point with thie 
vainglorious people, and not the least in this particular point. Whether they 
are ignorant of the progress that has been made here in musical science of 
late years, or wilfully shut their eyes to it, most certainly they contrive to 
look with the utmost contempt on all our endeavours in that branch of the 
fine arts, 

There is now acommission assembled in Paris, under the superinten- 
dence of a General Officer, for the express purpose of reforming the seve- 
ral military bands, putting them on a fvoting of equality and uniformity, and 
regulating the number of instruments which shal: be in use, and their nature. 
Sncha congress, for such a purpose, has naturally created a panic amongst 
the instrument makers of the French capital, all of whom are in great anxiety 
lest that class of instruments to which they have devoted their time and in- 
genuity, should be suppressed or thrown into the shade; as in bidding for 
contracts, professors and instrument makers have been invited to send in 
their band projects, which are varied according to the bias of individaals- 
The following composition of a military band is the one that at present pos. 
sesses the greatest degree of favour :— 

6 trumpets, with cylinders. 
2 small bugles (Sax borns,) with cylinders, in E flat. 


4 large bugles, ditto, in B flat. 

4 large tenor bugles, ditto, in low E flat. 

2 great barytone bugles, in low B flat, four cylinders. 

4 harmonic contrabassi (trombones, three cylinders,) in E flat. 
2 cornets a piston. 

2 trombones with cylinders. 

2 ditto, tenors ordinary, with slides. 

2 ophicleides in B flat. 

1 small flute in D flat (called E flat.) 

1 small clarionett in E flat. 

6 large clarionetis, soprani, in B flat, playing in unison, and rarely in 


two parts. 


2 pairs of cymbals and triangles. 
1 rolling drum. 

1 tenor ditto. 

1 bass ditto. 
45 instruments. 


It might be an advantage to strike out the two jingling triangles, and in 
place have two fifth flutes, anda couple of kettle-drums would be an im- 
provement. As this project comes from a manufacturer of brass instruments, 
who may be supposed to have a leaning'to his pariicular trade, it may be 
taken cum grano ; bat the consideratiou of its composition will at once 





effect of increasing the scale, and dividing some of the notes into semi-tones; 
but after all it was but a barbarous improvement, if | am allowed the phrase, 
as all these new notes were false, more or less. The objecttons that | have 
already stated to the keys of the ophicleide are doubly strong applied to the 
bugle, inasmuch as the substauce of which it is composed is far more suno- 
rous than that of the first-named instrument; and anything that should be 
a damper on the metallic sound will be more sensibly felt. These great 
keys, covered with thick buff, check the continuity of sound and the vibra- 
tion: if any one listens attentively to this instrument in the hands of a good 
player, he will discover that some of the notes sound as if they were haif 
F flocated in a wet blanket. The keyed bugle may be an interesting instru- 
ment on the top of a coach, to let the horse keeper or the turnpike man know 
you are coming ; but it is utterly unfit to take its place among civilised in- 
struments that have any pretension to harmony. 

Although this was a failure with regard to extending the scale of this in- 
strument, its great resonant power made it worth while to try further expe- 
riments, which have at last succeeded. Mr. Sax, the instrument maker, In 
Paris, has applied the cylinders with valves or pistons to the bugles of all 
dimensions, has thereby increased the scale of notes correct in tone, and 
produced the different keys of tenor, barytone, &c. These bugles have been 
called, from their inventor, Sax horns. As the sound of them all is homoge- 
neous, the composer is enabled to use musical phrases running through a 
scale of extraordinary length: the different bugles, sharp, intermediate, and 
grave, execute in succession a fragment of a passage or melody which suits 
best to its own diapason, and pass it on from one to the other, without its 
being possible to discover any break between these fragments of melody. 
The whole idea of the composer appears to be given by a single instrument 
of immeuse extent. Those who are conversant with the symphonies of Bee- 
thoven, will recollect the effect of this kind he produces, by linking together 
in a chain the violins, violas, and basses; but these instruments have not 
near so much affinity to each other in sound as the family bugles. We thas 
see the bugles, very far inferior in range of notes to any of the brass instru- 
meuts, by means of a mechanical inveution, and their concatenation, in the 
band, far exceed all their rivals in extent of power. In speaking of these 
instruments, itis neediess almost to say that mediocrity in their construction 
is inadmissible; one single bad or indifferent instrument will destroy the 
whole effect of a band of this nature ; they should all come from the haad 
of one maker, aud be of the very best materials. In my time the best fabri- 
cator of brass aud copper musical instraments was aman in Dublin, LIdou’t 
know if he or his successors have kept up their name, nor do | know who 
is the best in London. The first man in that line on the Continent is the 
person I have mentioned, Adolphus Sax, of Paris, the inventor of the cylin- 
der bugle. ; 

It may not be improper here to take a view of another great defect in our 
military bands, for which no remedy bas been yet devised—that which ex- 
ists amongst the instruments of percussion, which, with the exception of the 

ettle-drum, produce no musical sound, but simply noise; and serve fur no 
other purpose than to mark the time in marching. The solid cymbals are 
too harsh and hard, bearing affinity to the jingling of bars of Swedish iron in 
a cart over a rough pavement; while the vibrations of the flexible cymbals 
are too long, and interfere with the melody. The Turkish crescent and bells, 
as well as the triangle, produce a mere jingle. The tambouriue, played on 

by rubbing and thumping, is a paltry instrument, fit for a girl dancing on 
the tight-rope, but quite : 
essential for marking the time, ‘has no music iu its soal.’ 


10 th ‘ The kettle-drum 
is the only one of this parchment family that has the least music in its emp 
tiness, but it is feeble in the open 7 


; air, and not much used in the infantry; 
but its shape, convenient for plauting, in the fashion of panniers, on a horse’s 
back, renders it a useful iustrament in a cavalry band. It would appear 
that the sonorous object desired should be of a metallic nature, something 
between the two kinds of cymbals, with more gray ity and force: and this 
it strikes me, might be procured by some m slific tion of the gong Now 
that our relatiuns wita the Chinese are every day increasing, it would be no 
difficult matter to gain a knowledge of the unalgam of which this far-sound- 
ing Instrument Is cumposed, and to Construct one which should be in unison 
with the basses of our bands. The greatest difficulty perhaps would be iu 
carrying about this resounding piece of goods; it must be borne suspended 
between two men, or some particular frame-work made for its enn ance. 
It would also require some contrivance in the shape of dampers, to limit the 
vibrations to a certain period or space; but these difficulties micht be over 
come, and if brought into unison and under command, nothing could add 
more to the general effect of a military baud, particularly in the open air; it 
might do away with the necessity of that cumbrous and unmusical tool the 
greatdrum. Any embarrassment that might arise in the management ot a 
gong or gongs, could scarcely exceed what attends that of a bass-drum 
a windy day, fur example. 


unsuited to a military band; while the great dram, | 


Daring the Peninsular War, this flatulent 


show that the chief defect of our bands, as at present constituted, is com- 
pletely filled up. They now are to be heard only in their united extremi- 
ties, without any middle; the above arrangements will give bowels to the 
body musical, and make it what it ought to be, a peripatetic orchestra, com- 
plete in all its parts. The contrabassi will join on well to the other basses, 
those will link on to the darytones, those again to the tenors, the tenors to 
the contr’alti, and the contr’alté with the soprani, thus completing the 
whole scale of musical harmony. !t may be said that a band of forty-five 
performers is beyoud the resources of any of our regiments, restricted as 
they have been by a recent regulation; but { think it can be made to ap- 
pear that by striking off all those noisy appendages called fifes and drames 
we might have splendid military orchestras, without detriment to the per- 
formauce of regimental details, which [ sball endeavour to point out pre- 
sently. Bunt, even supposing we retain them, we can make outa very ef- 
fective band, nearly within the prescribed limits, by striking off from the 
uumbers just detailed two from each class that numbers four and upwards, 
and one from each two in the list, leaving the small flute, clarionet, and 
drums, as they are. This would take off nineteen, leaving a band of twen- 
ty-six performers. I should prefer the large number of forty-five for more 
than one reason. They would be heard by every man in a regiment of one 





each other, by resting one-third at a time, even on a march of some leagth ; 
they would be sufficient to fulfil all the duties of calls, assemblies, retreats, 
&c., and enable us to shake off the barbarous drums and fifes. Among 
such a body of musicians, with so much time at their disposal, it wouuld be 
very easy to forma quadrille band of stringed instremeuts, and to train half- 
a-dozen voices to sing catches and glees, to vary the amusements of the 
guests at mess, and relieve the band, which might be stationed outside in 
summer, or in a chamber, say the reception-room adjoining, in winter. Be- 
side the musical superiority already mentioned, which brass bands possess 
over those now in use, there are other advantages worth notice, The great- 
est portion of these instruments are taught by the means of the pupil’s own 
ear, under the direction of the master: and he consequentry learns to blow 
the note correctly. inthe same way that beginners on stringed instruments 
learn to stop in tane This is a very material step in musical education, as 
in those instruments of brass and copper fitted with cylinders and valves 
the fingering of all the pistons is precisely alike: so that a man may be 
shifted from one instrameut to another, without having anything else to learn 
than to accommodate his lips to the mouth-piece,—a trick that is picked ap 
in two or three days. In cold and wet days, out of doors, the fingers of 
the men in the band get benumbed; and the music becomes nut ilated.— 
| Tn the infantry the exercise of the body in marching partially remedies 
| this frigidity; but such is not the case in the cavalry. [I know of few ob- 

jects that have a more forlorn appearance than a man, ina fine jacket, try- 
ing to play the bassoon on horseback in wet or raw weather, or in a high 
wiud, when his chin-straps are choking him in holdiog on his c 1p, to which 
he can give no assistance. Now this annoyance fromthe elements is ma- 
terially softened in a brass band; with these instruments that have slides it 
is not bad exercise popping them out and drawing them in, and, for these 
with cylinders, the men may work the pistons ia gloves. 

I have already stoted that of all the tympanic family none produce any 
musical sound except the kettle-drums, and they owe that to their ‘ metal 
lic basis,’—all those cylindrical machines with parchment at both ends pro- 
duce nothing but noise. Say that noise is requisite for certain military pur- 
| poses, is it not preferable to have a species of noise that, while itis heard at 
equal or greater distance, possesses musical expression in ail its tones, even 
of the loudest? Look at what is called a corps of the besf-triined drams 
aud fifes; the latter have no other quality whatever but that of shrillness, 
which is scarcely diminished by making a portion of thein play second; 
while the drums are all braced up to the same pitch to accord with the fifes 





In fact, nothing, ut custom could reconcile us to such barbarous 
Let any one remark how harsh it appears when on a march the 
band ceases play ing, aud is relieved by the drams and fifes,—and whata re- 
lief it is so the ear when they cease their cli/ler-clatter, ind the band re- 
sumes. I therefore opine that, for the benefit of the ears of the lieges, and 
te the advantage of the Service itself, that all the fifes und common drums 
should be drummed out, and their places supplied with the more sonorous 
and more musical trumpet and bugles, and that drums shuald only be used 
in the band fur the purpose of marking marching time, until a better instru- 
ment isdiscovered. The best way to enforce this idea is to give a compara- 
tive view ofthe drum contrasted with the bugle. Ali of the minor duties 
of a regiment, the reveilles, assembly, retreat, and evening roll-call, (now 
denomiuated taptoo, but might as well be d/,wtoo ) with the calle for orders, 
assembly of pioneers, &c., &c., can be quite as well, or rather better, per- 
formed on the bugle than the drum. If we transform all the drums 


entirely. 
sounds. 





thousand strong, even in file-marching, and be quite sufficient to relieve | 


In damp wealthier, ora he avy shower of rain this h irsh Hoison 1s destroyed | 
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into. bugles or trumpets, and make them, in addition to orderly 
duties, furm part of the band, there would be no want of means, while call- 
ing the sdldiees to barracks at night, of giving the inhabitants of the country 
towns more musical treat than the row-de-dow that now drums in their 
ears. For instance, two trumpets, two bugles soprani, a tenor bugle, 2 cor- 
net & piston, and two trombones. In snow and rain a drum ia asthmatic, 
and cannot speak,—a bugle preserves its voice in all weathers. In stormy 
weather adremmer can hardly get at his instrument,—no difficulty attends 
the bugler. Embark a regiment, the drums are always required for use, 
these baiid-boxes occupy space, prevent the circulation of air between decks, 
and are stumbling-blocks in the way,—a bugle occupies scarcely any space, 
and can be hung up in the berth of the man that uses it, out of every one’s 
way. As wedo not beat up for glory. like the French, our drammers in ac- 
tion are generally put under the control of the Surgeon, to assist the wound- 
ed ; now it can certainly benetit little these dry-nurses to have, in addition- 
to their pack, an empty cask at their backs. 

In addition to all these disadvantages, the drum wants expression as amil 
itary instrument ; the beats for all the daties in camp or garrison are distinct 
enough, but there is nothing to give directions in the field, as regards ohange 
of position, advancing, or retreating; all of which are in possession of the 
bugle: and I have sometimes been surprised that it has not been made use 
of in this sense. Fifty or a hundred bugles could not convey the orders ofa 
Commander-in-Chief amidst the din of battle; but I conceive they might be 
turned to account insections ofthe Army. ‘For example, a division of three 
brigades; if the Commander had half-a-dozea bugles awaiting his directions, 
he might order one note to be sounded, like the’preparatory signal ov board 
ship ; this to eall the attention of the first brigade, and, after ashort interval 
the order required, to advance, take ground to the right, commence firing, 
&c. Two similar notes preparatory would point out thesecond brigade, 
and three the third. 1 conceive this would be practicable when a division 
was manwuvring to gain a flank, and moving through a broken or wooded 
country; it would save much galloping of Staff-Officers, and obviate the 
chances of these being knocked over on the way, and leaving their message 
to the winds. Sound travels faster than the fleetest horse, and mightstill be 
used to advantage to anticipate the orders conveyed by a Staff-Oflicer, This 
experiment might easily be tried in any large assembly of troops,—say that 
ot Dublin garrison. 

To many it may appear that T have dwelt longer than necessary on this 
subject; but military men will, | think, agree with me, that it is a matter 
of considerable importance ; it tends strongly to infuse that species of milita- 
ry pride, without which a man is but half a soldier ; it is the solace ot all 
ranks in times of hardship and privation, and is a powerful stimulus to ac- 
tion when the physical powers are reduced by great exertion. Observe a 
regiment at the close of a long forced march, when the men seem scarcely 
able to put one foot before the other, call the band up, and let them play an 
enlivening quick step, it will infuse fresh life intoevery man. When Bona- 
parte crossed the great St. Bernard, previous to the battle of Marengo, the 
Swiss peasants whom he had hired to drag the cannon to the summit of the 
mountain, deserted him when they had performed so much of their task, 
and he was obliged to einploy the soldiers to work the guns through the 
deep snow. This heavy labour was lightened by making the regimental 
bands accompany these fatigue-parties, andthe effect was of the most favour- 
able nature, 

During a portion of the Burmese war, when the troops had suffered 
much from sickness and privation, and were cantoned along the banks 
of the Irawaddy, waiting for supplies and reinforcements, in rather a des- 
ponding state of mind, the late Colonel Tidy, then Adjuemt-General, em- 
barked the band ofone of the regiments, and, it being the 17th of March, he 
had the boat pulled up among the different cantonments, the music playing 
‘ Patrick’s Day,’ to the great delight and excitement ofall those who heard 
it, making them, at least for the time, forgot their miseries. It has been 
the practice, time out of mind, in getting the anchor up on board ship, to 
have the mariae drum and fife play those beautiful airs, ‘ Moll in the Wad,’ 
and ‘ Olfshe goes,’ while the sailors heave round the capstan. This noise 
serves merely to give a cadence of step to the men, but has small power as 
an excitement. Give them, in place of this monotonous rattle, a couple of 
good warlike musical instruments, well played on, and there could be little 
doubt that the messenger would travel fuster. 

One objection will appear, at first sight, to so material a change in the or- 
ganization of regimental bands,—the expense ; but ways might be found to 
meetit. A small subscription from the senior Oflicers, including the Colo- 
nel, would goa great way. If what I recommend should take place,—the 
abolition of drums and fites,—the Ordnance would provide new instruments 
to the same value. Beside this, the change may be inade gradually, to suit 
the finances of the band-fund. The only instruments requisite to banish, in 
the first instance, would be the French horns, bassoons, and tambourine, 
and supply their place with a cornet & piston, another trumpet with cylin- 
ders, a tenor bugle, and tenor trombone. If there were six clarionetts, two 
of these might be changed for brass instruments, and the other alterations go 
op, by degrees. There may be also some objections made on the musical 
soores at present existing, but these may be obviated with little trouble.— 
All the new instruments recommended are guided by the ear, and those 
whe played on them would readily adapt themsemselves to the changes; 
fur those who had less musical tact fresh scores might be made, such as for 
tenors and barytone, and all the new music would be arranged according to 
the nature of the instruments. 





—— 
THE GOLD MINE OF SAN SABA, 
A RECORD OF INDIAN FIGHT. 
RY PERCY 8. ST. JOHN, AUTHOR OF “ THE TRAPPER'S BRIDE,” &c. 
‘ Philosophers,’ observed Colonel Love, addressing me, ‘imagine com 
| pounds to be something really different from that of winch they are com- 
pounded: it is a very great mistake on the part of those learned gentlemen: 
| this whiskey, for instance, though dilated with water from the spring at our 
| feet, is still bond-fide real Monongahela whiskey, and nothing el.e, though 
certainly its heat is tempered by the frigidity of the crystal stream.’ 

To explain how my fiend the Colonel was induced to venture upon the 
above sagacious and critical remarks, will require some few words of eluci- 
dation. 

Not far from the banks of a winding and beautiful river, picturesquely 
overhung by lofty trees, the buughs of many hanging into the water, and 
situate on the confines of Harris and Galveston counties, in the republic of 
Texas, is a small crescent-like opening in the forest, where the wen retreats 
a little, and allows the prairie to gain upen its limits. Jn the extreme bend 
of this sheltered recess appears a white man’s settlement, known by the 
name of Todville, and established some few years since in the halcyon days 
of the young republic. To the rightas you advance towards the open coun- 
try. and some twenty yards from the skirt of the timber, is to be seen the 
frame-work of a very large house, its tall, bare, and weather-beaten posts 
and pillars rearing themselves aloft without plank for wall. floor, or roof to 
keep them in countenance. But so it ever is with brother Jouathan; in the 
universal rage for improvement, by which he is actuated. he dues not calcu- 
late his resources, but begins to erect a spacious mansion, and has often 
set up the fraine before he discovers that his means are inadequate to the 
completion of the undertaking, or perhaps that the * location” is not worth 
preserving To the left near the edge of an enclosed field, consisting in 
part of cleared woodland, and in part of prairie, yielding sweet potatoes and 
Indian corn, are several outhouses, stables, cowsheds, &c., which denote an 
advance towards comfort and civilization, little in accordance with the wild 

cene around, and scarcely to be expected in a spot some thirty miles from 
anything in the shape of a town. Nailed toatree isa hand-mill for grinding 
maize; hard by lies a wood sledge, its load of pine and other logs, neatly 
piled up close to one of the sheds. The centre of the passage is formed by 
a log hut, artistically and strongly built—a huge Kentucky carpenter hav- 
ing been the architect—but humble though romantic in its appearance, in its 
| utter primitiveness, with rude door, and uo w indows, light being allowed to 
creep through the interstices between the logs, with a brick « himney, hard 
| mud floor, and roof of treble shingle perfectly water-tight. This is the habi- 
| tation of Captain J. G. Tod, the proprietor, not ouly ofall the visible territo- 








ry, frame-house, sbed, forest and prairie, but likewise of some other six 
thousand acres of goodly jand. Behind the hut, and sheltering it from the 
cold northers, the green wood, alive with choral harmony, stretches itself, 
ind close at hand afew planks form a rade bridge across a litle rivulet 
which falls, about a mile distant, into the river above alluded to. 

A pair of Bultimore sows, with each some dozen juvenile swine, certain 
fowls and dogs crowd round the hut, the former in search of a few grains of 
maize, and a trifle of salt thrown to them every day to keep them in the 
neighbourhood, and the latter lying down basking in the sun until required 
by their master, or growling sulkily over a bone. The door of the log-hut 
} is prese! tly opened, and a hunter, with sun-barnt features. steps forth upon 
the prairie, a beavy double-barrelled gun upon his shoulder. His dress is 
unique: let us therefore cast a cursory glance upon it as he moves along.— 
He wears high aud coarse hunting boots, with canvass trowsers tacked in. 
side of them. a naval watch coat, with the star and anchor of the Texas re 
public on its buttons; a narrow-brimmed straw hat surmounts his head ; 
round his wuist ie a belt, from whic h is suspended a powder horn aud ashot 
pouch, while a pistol and hunting-knife—one on the right, the o'her on bis 
left side—complete his costume and accoutrements Such, gentle and fair 
realers, was the guise in which I stepped forth, one March morning in the 
spring of 1843, to prosecute a hunt in the prairie, and though doubtless at 
Almacks, or Eu, my equipment would have astonished the natives a trifle, 
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yet, time and place considered, my habiliments were quite as approprite as 4 
any court ladies’ silks and satins. J believe sincerely “the smartest uation 
in all creation” have one advantage over us, that of despising dress} perliips 
if they could supply themselves, without having recourse to the Britishers, 
this would not be the case. 


Bat all this is neither explanatory of the Colonel's remark, nor does it | 


bring my readers to the San Saba, which is the less surprising when we re- 
flect that we are thirty days’ distance therefrom; let us therefore advance. 
About three miles in the open prairie was what appeared to be an assein- 
blage of busbes, but which in reality were low trees surrounding a pond, 
the favourite resort of vast flocks of geese and ducks, and thither it was I 
now directed my steps in search of game. Having in my own mind formed 
a settled determination to shoot something, were it only a turkey buzzard. 
I pushed forward, and after a progress of a tew hundred yards, experienced 
the usual delight of a walk through a Texian prairie, when that pratrie is low 
and swampy. ‘The grass was about two feet high, strong, aud in many places 
like stubble, wearing away your upper leathers at no very agreeable rate ; 
rain, too, bad lately fallen, and had decidedly not evaporated , since, at 
every step, I went squash! squash! upto the tops of my boots, and many 
times very much over them. These are, however, universal accompani- 
ments of a shoot across a wet prairie, and must be borne with equanimity 
and fortitude. In some places that rejoiced in hog’swaliows, 1 found cou- 
siderable difficulty in makingany progress whatever, sinking above my knees 
and almost sticking fast, anticipating every moment the delight of being bog- 
ged, in which case [ had remained a lasting monument of the foolhardiness 
of the Britishers, a3 the Yankees, with that eloquence of tongue peculiar to 
themselves, denominates us. Still, however, on I tradged, striking out with 
great perseverance for a burn which lay at some distance between the pond 
and the savannah. This, after a varied series of experiments upon the phi- 
losophy and matériel of mud, I preseutly reached, and agai experienced 
some pleasure in progressing. 

The natare of these barns it will be, perhaps, desirable to explain. To- 
wards the spring of the year the inhabitants of the Texan wilderness set fire 
to the prairies which bless up without difficulty, and the flames continue 
their devastating progress until arrested by some stream, or a peculiarly 
wet portion of the iinmense and be//es plaines. The surface of the burns, 
the sun being thus able to use its influence, remains ever after dry, and cov- 
ered with patches of short green grass, much coveted by the deer which 
there congregate in vast herds upon them. If could see many of them far 
out of reach of shot, now grazing quietly, and now raising their heads and 
snufling the wind, then leisurely walking away. They bad evidently caught 
sight or scent of me, and distrasting my intentions, gradually made themselyes 
scarce. 

The burn was unfortunately soon crossed, the wet boggy prairie again 
presenting itself ; and trom the want of a proper knowledge of localities, | 
fell into a snipe swamp. On the edge of the burn there appeared some 
very lofty grass, reaching to the height of not less than six feet, and through 
this I struck, starting at every step a gray or white snipe. I soon, however, 
found myself in a fix, since | was actually walking through a pond some two 
feet deep, muddy, boggy, and so interlaced with roots of grass, as to render 
my advance extremely difficult. By dint of patience, however, I got through 
though not without considerable fatigue. 1 was now about half a mile from 
the little lake I sought; and knowing, from former experience, the very 
sharp nature of tie gentlemen [ was in search of, especially in these flat sa- 
vannahs, | very shortly began to use great cantion in my progress. ‘The 
nearer L advanced the higher the grass became, until, when about a bundred 
yards from the grove of trees, lying between me and the pond, it once 
more overtopped my head. When arrived at this spot, Lcould plainly dis. 
tinguish the quacking of numberless ducks and geese, and used therefore 
the greatest care to circumvent my prey. I pushed forward, however, stoop- 
ing slightly until Lgaiued the grove, when i crawled on my hands and 


knees to the summit of the bank on which the trees grew, firiag the instant | 


the birds rose, alarmed by some slight noise I had unavoidably made. The 
poud was not very large, butevery portion of its surface was thickly cover- 
ed wild fowl, so that my two barrels taking effect among the dense érowd 
as they rose ou the wing, it will not, L hope, be a matter of surprise that | 
was disappointed wher but five ducks and four geese remained upon the 
field: doubtless there were many others wounded, but that to me was no 
consolation. | almost thought my powder and shot wasted, fough as it af- 
terwards turned out, I was mistaken. 

Having bagged my prey, and there being no immediate prospect of the 
pond being revisited, [ proceeded to examine the different features of the 
spot | had gained, in which I found nothing remarkable, save that the trees 
were in mauy instauces covered by the wild vine, which extended its ereep- 
ing tendrils to the loftiest branches. ludigenous grapes grow luxariantly 
throughout Texas, aud, when ripe, are of an excellent flavour; they often, 
as in the instauce of which I now speak, attach themselves to trees, frequent- 
ly enveloping them on every side, and forming the most delicious yatural 
arbours, pendant in due season with the luscious grape, protected from the 
excessive heat of the sun by a luxuriant foliage, too much of which, equal- 
ly with too little, is, however adverse to the perfection of the fruit. Neith 
er must we fail to notice a patch of the sensitive plant, of almost aw acre in 


extent, stretching to the eastward, the delicate pink Hower of which hav | 


not yet burst forth. Nothing is more elastic to the tread than this plant, so 
much so, that when I walked across its surface, trampling down the droop- 
iuy and apparently withered leaves, and then looked back, I presented a 
trail which even an Indian would have been puzzied to have followed ; not 
a mark of my rade footsteps remained—all was life and verdure again. I 
could not bat remark with curiosity a peculiar phenomenon of their sensi- 
tiveness; notonly those plants which were in immediate contact with my 
person appeared to droop and wither, but the sensation was communicated 
to those many feet in advance, which presented the same appearance of 
shrinking delicacy as the former. The extent of impression on their sensi- 
tive structure depended, however, upon the connection ofthe plants by their 
roots, Whish are juterwoven with each other, and through which means the 
shock is communicated. 

The grove appeared to be the constant resort of travellers, as paths di- 
verged from it on all sides, and numerous fresh matks of fires were to be 
seen. Between two thick bushes, Capt. Tod, my worthy host, had formed 
a kind of alcove or bower, for the purpose of secreting one’s-self, and thus 
allowing the return of gaine, when they had been rudely frightened away ; 
and into this [ crept, in the hope that it would servo its intended perp se, 
and enable me to bear home with me materials for a supper more adequate 
to the hunters’ appetites than what I had already iu my possession would af- 
ford, Butit was in vain: my ducks were like the celebrated French travel- 
ler’s eagles, whom he awaited patiently in an underground hole for a fort- 
night—wo old to be trapped. Finding this to be the case, after a somewhat 
long delay, | contented myself with tiring a volley of mustard-seed shot into 
a flock of rice-birds, of which [ slew four or five, and then began to think 
of making an honourable retreat. But . 

+ ccenpbeeeall facilis est descensus Averni, 
Sed revocare gradum, super asque evadere ad uras, 
Hoc opus, hic labor est.’ 

It was considerably past midday, some time having been cousumed in 
crossing the prairie, as well as in the ambuscade; and when L once more 
gained the plain, I began to feel somewhat anxious abont the right cut. 1 
am naturally weak-sighted, and, in my walk out, bad failed to take the very 
desirable precaution of looking back tor land-mark3, thinking L should be 
sure to see the frame house from the poad ; but wheu I prepared to shape my 
course homeward, | found U had inade a trifling mistake, since nothing was 


to be seen from where | stood but a dark unbroken line of forest, many 





miles in extent, I, however, struck out boldly, and, as ill OT k would have | to his chit f. and we pursued mur Way. deter nined if possible botto be over- 
it, moved to the west instead of to the eastward, leaving Todville, as Lafver-| taken by the en my “ere we were fully prepared to cope with them. 
wards found, upen my right hand, I soon discovered that [had made some He aig ada) : ; %e a Aig ffered 1 as 
egregious blunder, bat in endeavouring to rectify it, | rendered matters | The country through which we had moran X - one nut very bad 
worse, going still more to the westward, when [ shortly lost sight, in con- roads, rough, winding, and stony ; e he - Ap. es is ac h “ys nt and 
sequence of some imperceptible swell in the prairie, of the trees which | we had often to dismount aud lea hac pit h lp the ij di ~ Une “i big 
edged the pond, and began to flounder aboutas I have seen certain unluc ky | encountered steep ravine Byun row glens, no : 1 ~~ “* ippery and loose; 
porpoises do, when left in shoal water by the tid: Here wasa pretty per } — we had rivers to ford, all unitin; sorely : vee aa eet of our oer, un- 
plexing predicament; but on I went, fur more than two hours, through bog, | 5 10d horses. Aci ordingly we did not reach sas A rt, rt we eld on 
swamp, Morass, and over burn, making always for the forest, which. like | OUr way = long as nature would pots be 9 Pa sae — — vepienigint 10 - 
the mirage of the Arabian desert, appeared close unto me, but was never | 7 uly refused to advance, we x heaps aga: . ay a <i oe . phe : 
reached. The weightof my gnu and gaiae, as well as the heavy nature of | mgoous encampment fur the nm sht, in whe we 5 me - hea’ dd " alty 
the ground I we nt over through the tropi ‘al heat of 29 N, so omplet iy | an = yrs arermag th 5. I an i haz) or ons Pes os — : _ wen 
overt ime my European constitution. notas vet quite inur d to the « yantry } Ww ra 1 appeared thre best « apalie ot delence— - = $ ay ~ t “ig . 4 
that it was with the utmostdifliculty I could refrain from castin away arms, | 3) eration. it was a cluster ol live-o ik rees som f y - oy nu D 
ammunition, duc ks, geése. vice-binda. and the whole paraphe valia whi h pr» Rey a being about a foot - am ne r . rs _ ae = oo er c 
impeded my progress, Once or twice I lay down on some little dry hillock, a of musquit bushes, about ten f thigh, | 7 tee ; — a 1, ame 
whic h rose like an oasi in the swamp. wines baheres on aroused me. fur, — uty bre auth, « ommunpicating Ww a ihe n Ai ster 
Texan like, I had nothing with me for the refection of the inner man | Fr n= = r —< _ — yal rai a strea , oa a — 
‘ Beatus ille. ani pr 1 neeotiis Cu leet below the level our camp Lt ines ! i 
B Deuce mp ttre sag open and desolate prairie, interspersed by « few trees, ro ks. and rong | 
pe, a 5 . . 9 broken gr und. Across this to the eust i our trail, which lec ! 

‘ +} . iterna i ira bobus exercet out, | a thick jungle at the distance f about | 1 
says me poet; but I conld have borne the infliction of a great town at this | 3 J t the distance of about bail i 
particular moment, had it only been for its chop-house and patent cals, | ‘ After taking a careful military surve y eing satistied 
b rth which articles I should have ¢ alled into requisition, had L been within | that it was the le ist apable of being surpris ¢ any we could hit up ” 
hail of them. . we prepared it for further defence by cutting a | inside the clump of live 

It was almost nicht when I rea hed the edze of a stnall stream along ks, tur wing the bushes and trees. as w clea 1 them, te the outside, 


which ran the road from Virginia to Honston, a hard-beaten track concer! 
ing which J could not for a moment be mistaken. The truth immediately 
flashed across ny mind that { was more th inten miles from home, to walk 


which distance without rest or food I concluded to be an m ossibility. | 





therefore strolled slowly along the bank of the rivulet, until about half a 
tile from thence I fell upona spot, which appeared fit for an encampment, 
when Lat ouce determined to put up for the night. | was now on the edge 
of what was known as the ‘ big oak timber,’ with huge dry boughs lying 
about in every direction; on the skirt of the wood, and near the water, I 
found a small thicket, the centre of which liad been cleared away by some 
former traveller, and the ground literally baked by numerous. successive 
fires. Collecting suflicieut wood for my immediate wants, aud building a 
somewhat extensive fire, I drew forth my pistol which had a flint and pan, 
and soon ignited by the flash a small bit of cotton, of course raw, always 
carried for the purpose. This | placed in the centre of some perfectly dry Span- 
isb moss, and in two minutes my fire was blazing up smartly, and casting its 
red glare on the bushes around; a quarter of au hour dilligently spent pro- 
vided a stock of wood sufficient for a few hours. 

My next care was to plucka ne of ducks to begin, which having 
done, I split them open scientifically, and spitted them upon my ramrod, 
sticking which in the ground with a slight inclination towards the fire; | 
lay down, and was about to enjoy the luxury of repose, while my supper 
was cooking, when a sound caught my ears which caused me toseize my gun 
aud prepare for action, since, until you find it to be a friend, every thing in 
Texas must be looked uponas an enemy. I could distinctly hear the foot- 
steps of more than one horse, and, slipping out side the thicket, [ saw at a 
short distance two mounted travellers skirting the timber, and advancing to- 
wards me along the path leading from Houston. They could not see me, 
but the fire having attracted their attention, they halted and discharged a 
gun in token of their approach. L followed their example, slipping towards 
them at the same time, and as they drew near at the sigual, almost sure that 
1 was right, [ exclaimed, 

‘Colonel Love, is that you?’ 

Captain ,as lama Texan. Why.how came you in this uninhab- 
| ited part of the world? L left you safe enough in Galveston, stowed on 
board your own brig, not more than a week ago.’ 

‘Accidents will happen, Colonel; | got tired of the monotony of our eigh- 
teen guus for sole cotapany, and accordingly took a flight up hither.’ 

Explanations more extended in their nature now ensued on both sides, 
when Colonel Love, who had with him a negro servant, determied to en- 
camp with me, that we might proceed together to Captain Tod's in the 
morning. ‘The Colonel, an old triend of mine, was returning froin bis plan- 
ration on the Brazos, where he had beenspeuding a week. ‘This be explain- 
ed more fully while Sambo unloaded the horses, and gave them the sweep 
of two ropes two ropes to graze upon; thisdoue, my wild ducks were again 
called into requisition, to which were added Indian corn bread, cotiee, &c., 
and it was while smoking an excellent pipe of the odoriferous Indian weed, 
aud over a gourd fullot excellent whiskey punch, that the Colonel made 
the remarkgwith which my narrative opens. J do not exactly remember 
what reply { vouchsafed, but {recollect that I very soon drew the conversa- 
tion to the Indians of Texas, concerning whom the Colone)] having related 
several anecdotes, remarked that be would recount an adventure which 
| perhaps [ had heard before, yet as he was an actor in it, aud could there- 

fore afford me peculiar details, might not be unworthy my attention. 

‘If [had heard it fifty times, Colonel,’ [ replied, ‘ t would listen to it with 

pleasure from the mouth of an actor iu it, so proceed: | await the narrative 
with impatience.’ 
| The Colonel replenished his pipe, told Sambo to heap on a few more logs, 
| and take biinself off to snooze, and tien turning towards me, proceeded to 
| detail his story of the Indian fight near the gold mine of San Saba. 
| 








‘ You have, doubtless,’ commenced my friend the Colonel, ‘heard some- 
thing of the flying reports which are 1n circulation concerning the gold mines 
of Sau Saba, and how anxious all good Texan citizens are to obtain inform- 
ition with regard to one of the most important features of the interior of 

\ their country; not less well known to youis it that the San Saba river is 
about three hundred miles in the rear of the back settlements, somewhere 
neur the sources of the Colorado river, in the very heart of the Iudian coun- 
| try, and of course nothing can be conceived more perilous than any attempt 
! to penetrate to this mine through * des savanes arides qui resemblent aux 
| sleppes de la Tartarie,” as a mutual acquaintance of ours bas it. Ou the sec- 


ond day of November, however, in the year 1831, 1 departed from the town | 
of San Antonia de Bexar, with eleven companions, in search of the goll mines 


ituresaid ; the party consisted of myself and the following other persous :— 
| Razin P. Bowie, of Louisiana; James Bowie, afterwards killed in the Ala- 

mo; David Bachanan, Robert Armstrong, Jesse Wallace, Mathew Doyle, Ce- 
| phas D. Hamm, James Coriell, Thomas M’Caslin, as well as Gonzales and 

Cuarles, two servant boys. During seventeen days we travelled, without 
interruption, a north course, through rolling prairies, beautifal hills and val- 
| leys of surpassing loveliness, and on the nineteenth of the month were en- 
| camped on the borders of a small rivulet. 

* About ten in the morning we were overhauled by two Comanche In- 
dians then at peace with us, and a Mexican captive belonging to the tribe 
who had been on our trail the previous night, and followeditup. Being 

| summoned into the camp, they stated themselves to be of Isaonie’s party, a 
| chief of the Comanche indians, who, with sixteen of his warriors, was on 
} the road to San Antonio to carry in certain horses belonging to that town 
which they had recaptured from some horse thieves. You will perceive 
‘from this, that the Comanches served as a police. whereas now they are our 
deadliest enemies. After these Indians had sinoked with us, and talked for 
j about an hour, and we had made them some preseuts of tobacco, powder, 
shot, &c., they once more fell upon the trail, and returned to Isaonie, who 
was wailing tor them on the Illauo river. 
| * As soon as they were gone, we mounted our horses, and pushed forward 
the wiole of that day, until night closing in, forced us once more to halt, 
| choosing, as before, our position on a small stream, alike for our own sakes 
} and that of our animals. The next morning, between daylight and sunrise, 
| the sentinel whose turu of duty it was alarmed the camp, and announced the 
| approach of some other strangers trotting through the neighbouring wood ; 


it proved to be the Mexican captive above alluded to, bis horse and himself | 


very much fatigued. Dismounting from his reeking steed, he sat down, and 
bath smoked and ate befure he coudescended to give any information as to 
the purpose of his visit. Atthe end, however, of a few minutes, he told us 
that he came from Isaonie, the Comanche chief, to warn ua that we were 
followed by » marauding party of one hundred and twenty-four Tawachanie 
} and Wacco Indians, who had been recently joined by forty Caddos, all, de- 
claring their positive intention to have our s alps at all risks. Isaonie ac- 
cording to the Mexican captive, had held a talk with them on the previous 
afternoon, and used his whole eloquence to dissuade them trom their pur- 
pose, but they were determined, even urging the friendly chief to join 
them; ou his refusal to do which, they broke up the council, cut down the 
tree of peace, dug up the hatchet, and broke the calumet. In token of bis 
inission as envoy, and of the truth of what he asserted, the Mexican pro- 
| duced his chiefs silver medal, an ordinary custom with the red men upon 


Isaonie, that thongh he bad under his command but sixteen warriors, poor- 
ly appointed, and without ammunition, yet stillifwe would retura aud join 
him, he would fight with us to the last gasp. 

*We held council ou this point, and at length came to the decision that, 
aa the evemy lay between him and our camp, it would be imprudent to ac- 
cede to his request ; we preferred endeavouring to reach the old fort on the 
San Sabo river, about thirty miles off, and which we considered ourselves 
able to hold against avy number of tie varmint. We desired the Mexican, 
however, to inform Isaonie, that if he could there form a junction with us 
| we should be happy to accept his services, and provide him with ammuuni 
(tion. The envoy then remounted his jae d steed, to convey our messuge 








where we left a dense rampart of timber and pri ily peurs, ten feet thick. 

We then knocked away the fruit from among the bushes, ho pple d our Ro 

sinantes, and placed sentivels for the night, not without the certain expecta- 
’ { 


. : 1 : m¢ ne __ 
tion of being engaged before morning in a bloody conflict, knowig, as we 


these occasions. He was further directed to inform us, on the part of 


did, that Isaonie was incapable of deceiving us. Jt was much regretted by 
our whole party that we had not gained the San Saba Fort, distant sixmiles, 
aud built by the Spaniards in 1752, for the purpose of protecting them 
while working the mines, which are about a mile distant from it. | Very 
soon after its erection, it was attacked during the night by the Comanche 
Indians, and the garrison being overcome, every soul was pat to death. Since 
that period the Mexicans have ceased working in the neighbourhood, aban- 
doning the place altogether ; und it being within ther territories of the Tex- 
an Republic, it was uow our object to explore it for commercial purposes. 
in the fortification there is a church, which, had we reached before night, 
we should bave occupied and defended against the Indians. The fort sur- 
rounds about an acre of land, under a twelve-feet stone wall. 

‘Supper being concluded we proceeded to melt such bags of lead as we 
had into ball, which having been done we divided our ammunition, and 
found that each mau had 126 bullets tor his gun, while Razin. Bowie had 
23 pistol balis. We were all armed with rifles save Bowie and M’Caslin, 
who had double barrelled guns, and the former a brace of pistols: Our 
powder was ple niiful, especially as the majority had rifles, which, as you 
are well aware, take as smull a quantity asa pistol; had we been armed 
with muskets or fowling pieces, we should have expended our ammunition 
in half the time. At the Saba Fort we were aware of the existence of both 
powder and lead, left there for us by an unsuccessful Santa Fé expedition, 
aud we therefore were the more desirous to reach that place ere we were 
circumvented by the varmint, as we were well enough versed in Indian tac- 
tics to kuow that once attacked, the fight would be ot much longer duration 
than our ammunition. 

‘ Nothing occurred during the night, and we lost no time next morning in 
making preparations for proceeding on our journey so as to reach the fort 
and there breakiast. It would have been wise and have much conduced to 
our comfort if we conld have taken this meal. As it was, we were in the 
very act of starting. whena loud cry from Gonzales, one of our mulattoes, ar- 
rested our attention, and looking around we discovered the Indians on our 
trail to the east, about 200 yards distant, a footman about fifty yards in ad- 
vance of the main body, tracking us and guiding his party. The ery of ‘ In- 
dians’ was given, and all hands were summoned to arms. We accordingly 
dismounted, and both saddle and pack horses, of which we had several, 
were made fast in the centre of the thicket. Assoon as the enemy became 
aware of our proximity, and found by our movements that we had discover- 
ed them, they gave the war-whoop, the long echoes of which were cast back 
by the forest in a peculiarly sepulchral and dismal manner. They then 
halted, and after a brief consultation commenced stripping preparatory to 
action. A number of mounted Indians meanwhile employed them- 
selves in reconuoitring the ground, amongst whom we discovered a few 
Caddoes.’ 

‘ By the cut of their jib,’ interrupted I. 

‘Exactly,’ replied he, ‘ their hair being peculiarly dressed , and we were 
the more surprised at seeing them since they had previously been consider- 
ed friendly to us Yankees. 

‘ The force of the eaemy being so far superior to what we could offer to 
cope with them—1I64 experieaced ludian warriors to ten white men and 
two mulatto boys—it was agreed that Razin P. Bowie should be despatched 
under cover of a white flag to parley with the varmint, and thus endeavour 
to avoid the unequal contest by eftecting acompromise. No man of our 
| party so well understood the Wacco character and language as Razin, which 
foccasioned his selection for the somewhat dangerous office of media- 
| tor ; accordingly, with David Buchanan in company. he shouldered his gun 
and issued from the thicket in the direction of the enemy, still engaged in 
| the usual preparations for strife, howling and shrieking at the top of their 
voices. Bowie's path was along the open prairie to the east, forming; as 
soon as he gained the pluin with his companion, a prominent object to both 
parties ; we stood of course under arms most anxiously awaiting the etlec, 
to be produced by his proceeding, not without serious misgivings us to 
the result of his mission. The instant the Indians perceived our envoys ad- 
vancing they stood still, while the chief issued orders the purport of which 
we could notcatch. Bowie and Buchanan meantime walked up boldly to 





dialect that they should send forward their chief, as they wanted to talk with 
him, holding out at the same time a calumet or pipe of peace. A pause of 
an instant ensued, when the answer was, ‘How de do? how de do, 
Yankee ? Yankee? in English, and a discharge ot twelve shots at our gallant 
envoys, one of which completely crippled Suchanan’s right leg. : 

‘*"Good heavens, Bowie,” said Davie, as he fell and then vainly endea- 
youred to raise himself,‘ they have done for me this time ! reckon.’ 

‘“ Done far you this time! { calculate not,” replied Bowie, lowering his 
double-barreled gun and discharging its contents at the Indians, which he 
followed up by a pistol shot, ‘1 culculate not indeed. No such thing, au 
ingin never yet circamvented me, J speculate upon not making this time 
au exception; so here goes, my friend.’ . 

‘So saying, Razin Bowie quietly turned and taking Buchanan on his 
shoniders gtartgs) back for the encampment. The eneiny, who for an in- 
stant had reindined transfixed with astonishinent at the c iolnéss of the whole 

preceeding, now opened a heavy flre on the tugitives, by which Buchanan 
| was twice more wounded, while Bowie’s red flannel limnting shirt was 
pierced in several places, without his receiving the least injury. Perceiv- 
ling that their volieys were ineffectual to arrest his progress—somewhat 
lsluw with the v eight of Buchanan and two guns—eizht Waccoes on 
| fuot took up after him with their tomahawks, without being seen by us, in 
cousequence of certain bushes obstracting our line of sight. It was only 
| 
| 
| 
} 


| 
| 
| within about forty yards of their lines, and cried out to them in the Wacco 
' 
| 
; 


when the enemy was close upon our gallant conirades that I discovered 
them, and sallying forth with M‘Caslin, Doyle, and Hamm, we bréught 
down four of them with our rifles at the first volley, the rest took to their 
| heels and retreated to the main body ere we could again load. Assisting 
Bowie with his charge we returved to our position, bound up Buchanan’s 
' wounds, and laid him upon the luggage, giving his gun for the time to Gun- 
zales. All was then perfectly still for about five minutes, during which 
time we stood quietly to our arms close to the edge of the live oak thicket 
‘ At the distance of about sixty yards to the north-east, was a little hill 
backed bya grove of trees, which we presently discovered red with In- 
| dians who opened upon us a heavy fire, uttering at the same time loud and 
| discordant yells We gave them volley for volley, but expected every 
| ininute to come to close quarters, their chief on horseback urging them in 
a loud and perfectly andible voice to the charge, walking his steed in the 
most cool aud composed manner towards us. When we first discovered 
lim, our guns were all empty save Hamm’s. 
‘“ Who is loaded?” cried out James Bowie. 
‘““JT am,” replied Cephas. 
‘Then shoot that Indian varmint on horseback,’ was our general cry 
knowing as we did the great influence of a chic! upon his followers. 
‘Cephas D. Hamm took careful aim, and hit him in the left leg, killing 
his horse at the same time and throwing the rider to the ground, The In 
dian, however, nothing daunted, was now seen by us hopping rounl his 
horse on one leg, with hisshield held up before himto protect himself from our 
balls, encouraging his companions to the charge, to which they appeared 
more than hull inclined. By this time four of us being reloaded fired at 
the same time, and we believe all the balls to have taken effect through the 
shicld. He accordingly tell, and was immediately surrounded by seven or 
| eiolt of his tribe, who raised him oo their shoulders and prepaired to carry 
hin off to the back of the hill. Determined however that they should not 


do so. we shot two of them at one volley, and at the second so crippled the 

| rest, that, dropping the body of the chief, the whole party retreated behind 
! the bauk ont of sight, with the exception ef one or two who glided from 
tree to tree clear of gun-shot. 


is instant we missed Gonzales, and having several times called him 
in vain, at length we saw the dariug little rascal running along on his hands 
wd kuees towards the hillock in question. Almost certain in our own minds 


| that the Indians would discover and make prisoner our young mulatto, we 


l gteod ready to sally fourth in his defence, when we perceived him gain the 
hillock, and cree pup to the chief's body, completely sheltered from the ene 
iny’s view. Deliberately unsheathing his knife, he then took the Indian’s scalp 
—in search of which he had thus adveniured bimself. Replacing the dagger, 

hd pending the tuft in bis girdle, he again turned towards the camp, aud 

| eained it undiscovered, when he received the most cordial praise for his 
rage. Nor were we ungratified by h s trophy, since we knew that noth 
would so singularly impress the enemy with an idea of our valour as find 





head denuded. 
time, however, was left for spec ulation or comment, since the Indi- 


i } ow t} . 
ins after a brief pause covered the bill a second time, bringing ap Ue bow- 
on this occusion, who had not been in action belo ud COMINMENRCINE & 
heavy fire, with balls and arrows, which we returned by the well-directed 


' 





mm of our whole force. Loud above the « ol 1 s and muske ts, rose 
he mourning cry of the Indians when they d ‘ that the chief had 
been scalped, aud they crowded round bi i ig their guns over their 

| heads and vowing dire revence upon us. At this iustant auother ¢ hief pre- 
seuted himself upon horseback, near tle s where the other had fallen, 
} aud who, pointing fiercely to the body of his co}! igue, appeared once more 


| to be citing his warriors to the charge. Lhe sane que stion relative to who 
| was luaded was now eagerly asked ov ail hands; the answer this ume was 
| ‘nobody ’ when little Charles my mulattocame rapning Up with Buchanan's 
| rifle, which he had just charged. James Bowie twok it out of h’s hand, and 
| standing up behind a live oak, fired and brought the leader of the enemy 

from his horse a corps. He was immediately surrounded by six or eight of 
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this tribe, as had been his prototype in misfortune, and despite our heavy 
fire was this time borne off out of reach of our ballets, and our scalping com- 
ion. 

Parvoliey now succeeded volley from a we, sey we having of course the 
decided advantage of being more concealed from the enemy, who to attack 
us were compelled to shew themselves without any cover. We ourselves 
even were not very well screened, as the trees were some distance apart, 
and to return their fire we were forced to expose onrselves more than we 
could have wished. ur position too was becoming at each instant more 
hazardous. The Indians crowded on the hill kept up an incessant fire, their 
balls and arrows whistling overhead and aro us In every direction ; and 
while we were intently occupied in defending ourselves from these, some 
twenty or ooy of the Caddo tribe eaccendelt totally unperceived by us in 

etting under the bank of the creek in our rear, at a distance of no more than 
forty yards. The first notice we received of their presence was a cry from 
Gonzalas, who discovered them, when turning round, we received a heavy 
discharge from their rifles, one of them wounding Matthew Doyle severely, 
the hell onteting the left breast and coming out atthe back. When Do Te 
received this wound, he was a little in advance of the rest, in a cometh 
exposed situation; we having, as I before observed, fought them up to the 
present time from the outer trees of the encampment. No sooner did our 
unlucky companion fall, crying out that he was wounded, than Thomas M’- 
Caslin rushed forward to the spot where he fell, his rifle cocked and cryin3 
out, “ Where is the villain who shot Doyle?” 

*“ Lie down, M’Caslin,” exclaimed Razin Bowie, who knew by the re- 

of the Caddoes’ 1s that they were riflemen, “lie down, I say, and 
on’t expose yourself in that manner. Those devils yonder will pick your 
eye out at forty yards.” 

‘“Confou eir rifles,” replied M’Caslin angrily, “they have shot Doyle, 
and I conclude to pick up the rascal that did it.” 

‘ At this instant au Indian rose upon the opposite bank of the creek, and 
M’Caslin standing forward levelled his piece and was about to fire, when he 
was shot through the centre of his body, and falling back instantly expired. 
It can be easily understood how we felt at this rude diminution of our force, 
but that hour was not one for thought but for decisive action. 

‘“ Curse the Indian who shot Doyle,” exclaimed Robert Armstrong stand 
ing up, “ where is he?” 

‘*« Armstrong, are you mad?” cried Bowie, “ do you wish to follow poor 
M’Caslin ?” 

‘ Armstrong, however, who was strongly affected at the death of his friend 
M’Caslin, stood up and discovered an Indian; while bringing his rifle up 
to his arm, he was fired at, part of the stock of his gun was cut off, and the 
ball lodged against the barrel. Armstrong, however, let fly and brought 
down the Caddo. 

‘Matters now appeared coming to a climax: our enemies had formed 
themselves in a complete circle round us, occupying every available corner, 
points of rocks, little mounds, and scattered trees and bushes. The firing 
was general from all quarters: in no direction could we turn without find- 
ing a Caddo, a Wacco, or a Tawachanie, and having divided ourselves each 
single man had to answer the volley of a dozen of the enemy. 

‘“T reckon, Love,” said Razin Bowie to me as we stood side by side, 
“‘ this is pretty extensively tall work.” 

‘I no time to answer ere a discharge from the Indians wounded both 
Razin and myself, and finding our situation by far too much exposed among 
the trees, it was decided to take to the thicket, to which our wounded friends 
Buchanan ana Doyle, the horses and the baggage, had long since been con- 
veyed. The first thing to be done to render this change of position possible 
was to effect a dislodgement of the riflemen, stationed under the bank of 
the creek, and in the bed of the river, who, being within point blank shot, 
harrassed us excessively This we soon effected by bringing our whole fire 
to bear on that side, shooting the greater number of them through the head, 
as we had the advantage of seeing them without being seen. The rest fled 
and left the most exposed portion of our camp free from molestation. 

‘ The open space we had cut in the ivterior of the thicket on the previous 
night. now gave us an advantageous situation over that of our enemy, it be- 
ing a little above the level of the prairie, and offering a clear view of the 
Indian 8, While from them we ourselves were completely hid. The firing 
however, was unceasing, though we were as chary of our powder as possi- 
ble, and trying to baffle their shots, by moving six or eight feet the moment 
we discharged our shooting-iron, as their only mark was the smoke of our 
— The necessity of this will be apparent to you, when I mention that 
they would put twenty balls within the size of a small pocket handkerchief, 
wherever they saw smoke arise, or heard a report. Sometimes they ad- 
vanced on one side, sometimes on another, but, despite all the efforts of 
their chiefs, could uot be persuaded to charge, though at times they would 
advance half-way, when a running fire from us wolk send them back howl- 
to a respectful distance. During two whole hours we fought them in this 








manner, and had but one man wounded, James Coriell, who was shot 
through the arm, the ball then lodging in the side, after first cutting away 
the bough of a small tree, which, taking away its strength, prevented it from 
penstersng to any depth. He did not however cease from the contest, but 
ying down amid the bushes gave the euemy the benefit of his rifle at every 
opportunity. 

‘ The Indians now discovered that it was impossible by this tedious mode 
of operations to dislodge us from the thicket, and also saw, evidently, that 
we were not to be killed by random shots, while they themselves suffered 
severely ; for though we fired bat seldom, in order ty preserve our ammu- 
nition, yet at every round we brought down half-a-dozen of killed or wound- 

They accordingly desisted from the attack, and, assembling all togeth- 
er, held council. We were of course exceedingly anxious to learn the re- 
sult of this conference ; concerning which, however, we were not long kept 
in doubt, for, after the lapse of about a quarter of an hour, a sheet of flame, 
followed by a dense smoke, suffiviently explained their intentions. They 
had fired the dry grass of the prairie, for the double purpose of endeavour- 
ing to rout us from our position, and under the cover of the smoke to carry 
away their dead and wounded, which lay in dangerous proximity to us. 
The wind at the time was blowing from the west, and, as they placed the 
fire in that quarter, the invidious element advanced rapidly towards us, 
threatening to spread the conflagration to our very feet. But on reaching 
the foot of the acclivity on which we were encamped it bore off to the right 
and left, leaving around our position an open space of more than five acres 
untouched by the fire, which continued its progress to the creek, and there 
went out, faute d’aliment. We were, I assure you, much relieved by this, 
as we anticipated other and far more disagreeable results. Under cover of 
the smoke, however, the Indians succeeded in carrying off about half their 
dead and wounded, we not being able to see them through the dense vapour 
which blew in our very faces, and being, moreover, diligently engaged in 
scraping away the dry grass and leaves from our wounded men and baggage, 
t» stop the progress of the fire, if it did not go out of itself, a fact which for 
some time was very doubtful. We likewise anxiously employed all hands 
in piling bushes and stones, to answer the purpose of a breastwork, behind 
which to ensconce ourselves in case the trees and musquit bushes were 
burnt down. Fortunately, as { have before said, no such event occurred, 
to render our position more difficult and hopeless. 

(To be Continued ) 
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MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


Letters, Instructions, and Memoirs of Mary Queen of Scots. Published 
from the Originals and Manuscripts in the principal Archives of Europe. 
By Prince Alexander Labanoff. 


CONCLUDING NOTICE. 


We have now reached the last stage of Mary’s eventful history—her alleged 
share in Babington’s conspiracy, for which she was condemned and execu- 
ted. In this portion of our investigations, we shall greatly facilitate inquiry 
by setting forth the facts that are uncontroverted by any party. It is cer- 
tain that the king of Spain meditated an invasion of England, for the purpose 
of restoring the Catholic Faith ; it is equally certain that the English Catho- 
lics, harrassed and vexed by inquisitorial penal laws, were disposed to ac- 
cept of foreign relief; and it is certain that Mary, enraged by her son’s 
abandonment of her interests, was prepared to favour the establishment of 

pal and Spanish influence in England and Scotland. Eighteen years of 
imprisonment had taught her that nothing was to be hoped from the justice 
of Elizabeth. The frequentdemands for her being put to death made in the 
English parliament afforded abundant proof that the predominant party in 
England believed her life inconsistent with Elizabeth’s own safety. The 
increasing hostility between the Princess of Lorraine and Henry III. had 
obviously alienated the court of Francetrom her political interests, though 
not from care for her _— safety. The courts of Rome and Madrid 
alone afforded hopes of ultimate deliverance ; but with themfit was scarcely 
possible to deal without staking her existence. 

The question that remains to be decided is, whether Mary entered into 
such negotiations of her own accord with the Spanish and Romish courts as 
would have justified, to some extent, her trial and execution, or whether she 
was entrapped by the arts of Walsingham. Prince Labanoff has discovered 
the fragment of a memorial, by Monsieur de Chateauneuf, the French am- 
bassador, on the conspiracy, in which the whole plot is unhesitatingly 
ascribed to Walsingham and his agents, and the contrivances employed traced 
with great minuteness from the very beginning. The document is far too 
long to be extracted; butits substance may be briefly stated. 

hey English and Scotch Catholics had sought refuge in Paris, and these 





had no means of communicating with their friends, or corresponding on their 
pate affairs, save through the intervention of the French on sg We 

ve seen, in our former article on this subject, that Walsingham had gained 
over Castelnau’s secretary, Courcelles, to betray his trust; but when a 
change was made ‘n the legation, he was forced to seek a new means of ob- 
taining information, and he found it by employing some of the refugees as 
spies upon their brethren. The names of these traitors were Poley, Maude, 
Greatley, and Gilbert Gifford, the last of whom was the most able, the most 
active, and the most unscrupulous. 

Morgan, one of the most zealous and enterprising of Mary’s friends, was 
the means of introducing Gifford to the French ambassador. He offered to 
afford Mary the means of corresponding with her friends, which had been 
denied to her for a long period; and the means he proposed was to have a 
secure letter-box conveyed in the cask of beer which was weekly supplied 
to Mary for the consumption of her household. His offers were accepted, 
and thus all the correspondence of Mary and ber friends passed through the 
hands of Walsingham. On the 20th of May, 1568, Mary wrote the tollow- 
ing letter to Don Bernard de Mendoza, who was then Spanish ambassador 
at the court of Paris :— 


‘Mr. Ambassador—By your last of the 10th of February, and 26th of 
July 1585, which only reached me on the 20th of April last, 1 was glad to 
hear of the good choice that the king, your master, my good brother, has 
made of you to be his minister in France, as I formerly requested him. I 
have been so closely guarded during eighteen months that all means of ob- 
taining intelligence failed me, untif’ Morgan procured me the present (Gif- 
ford’s agency ) last sent. Not knowing whether any progress has been made 
in advancing our former designs, | am very anxious respecting the course 
affairs will take on your side of the sea Charles Paget has been charged 
to communicate to you some overtures on my pert, on which I beg you to 
impart freely what you think he may be able to obtain from the king 
your master, in order that he may not appear importunate, if you deem that 
there are any not likely to succeed. There is another point dependivg on 
this, which [ have reserved for writing to you alone, to communicate from 
me to your sovereign, so that no other than he should, if possible, hav~ cog- 
nizance of it. It is thus. Considering the great obstinacy of my con in 
heresy (which I assure you I have bewailed night and day as if it were my 
own calamity ), and foreseeing the eminent injury which his accession would 
inflict on the Catholic church, I have resolved, that in case my son should 
not return to the Catholic faith before my death (of which I must confess 
that I have little hope, so long as he remains in Scotland), to give and be- 
queath, by my last will and testament, my right of succession of this crown 
to the said king, your master, on condition that he will for the future take 
me under his entire protection, as well as the state and affairs of this coun- 
try, which, for the discharge of my conscience, I do not think that I can 
place in the hands of a prince more zealous for our religion, or more capable 
of restoring it in this land, as it imports the rest of Christendom to have ac- 
complished ; believing myself more obliged in this matter to respect the 
universal good of the church than, with its detriment, the advancement of 
my own offspring. I entreat you that this should be kept secret, for were 
it known, it would entail in France the loss of my dowry; in Scotland an 
entire rupture with my son, and in this country my total ruin and destruc- 
tion.” 

The copy of this letter, preserved in the State Paper Office, is indorsed, 
“A Decypher by Philips.” In a letter to Charies Paget, of the same date, 
Mary further elucidates this proposal, and strongly urges her friends to solicit 
a Spanish invasion as the last hope of her own deliverance and the restora- 
tionofCatholicity. A garbledcopy of this latterletter was read at Mary’s trial, 
all the passages being suppressed in which the names of Walsingham’s spies 
were mentioned ; but there is certainly evidence enough to prove that Mary 
solicited the Spaniards to invade England. The last point in issue is whether 
she also consented to any project for the assassination of Elizabeth. To this 
she mast have more than consented, if the entire copy of her letter to Bab- 
ington is genuine. The French draught of this letter was prepared by Nau, 
and then translated and putintocypher by Curll. On the 18th of July, it 
came into the possession of Philips, who deciphered it, and sent a copy io 
Walsingham on the 20th; on the 26th he brought the original cypher to 
London, by command of Walsingham, and on the 29th he transmitted it to 
Babington. The original cypher, and Nau’s draft, have been destroyed, and 
all the copies existing in the State Paper Office are in the handwriting of 
Philips. On reading the letter cnctily, we are compelled to believe that 
the references to the assassination scheme are interpolations ; for they break 
the regularity of detail so observable in Mary’s writings, and they are in- 
consistent with the rest of the letter. There is also evidence in the State 
Paper Office, that Philips had prepared a false postscript relating to the as- 
sassination, which he subsequently cungneand and introduced the matter 
in the body ofthe letter. Furthermore, Mary on her trial demanded that 
the original letter should be produced, in which she averred that no such 
thing could be found; and on the scaffold she declared that she never had in 
any way countenanced the scheme for the assassination of Elizabeth. 

We need not dwell on the circumstances of the trial of Mary ; but we turn 
to the letter which she addressed to Elizabeth, when the sentence of death 
was communicated to her :— 

“ Madam,—lI thank God with all my heart that it has pleased bim to put an 
end, by your decree, to my wonhied pilgrimage of life. 1 do not ask that it 
should be prolonged, having already had too much of time for the experience 
of its bitterness. I only entreat your Majesty, that since I cannot expect 
any favour from some zealous mmisters who hold the first rank in England, 
I may obtain from you alone, and from no other, the boons that follow. In 
the first place I beg of you, that as it impossible for me expect in England a 
burial according to the rites of the Catholic church, practised by your royel 
ancestors and mine, and thatin Scotland the ashes of my forefathers have 
been profaned and violated, when my adversaries shall kave been polluted 
with my innocent blood, my body should be carried by domestics to some 
holy ground, to be there buried ; but particularly to France, whiere the 
bones of my honoured mother repose, so that this poor body, which never 
has had rest since united to my soul, may finally find it when separated. 
Secondly, I beseech your Majesty, from the apprehension I have of the ty- 
ranny of those to whom you have abandoned me, that I should not be exe- 
cuted in any secret place, but in the presence of my domestics and other per- 
sons, who may testify to my faith and obedience to the true church, and de- 
fend the rest of my life and my last breath from the false reports which my 
adversaries might circulate. In the the third place, I require that my do- 
mestics who have served me amid so much suffering end with such great 
fidelity, may retire freely, and enjoy the little property that my circum- 
stances permits me to bequeath them. I entreat you, madam, by the blood 
of Jesus, by our relationship, by the memory of Henry VII. our common 
ancestor, and by the title desu, which I bear even to death, that you will 
nut refuse me these reasonable demands; but that you will confirm them 
to me under your own hand. I shall then die, as I have lived, — 

“ Your affectionate sister and prisoner, 
“ Marte, R.” 


No notice was taken of the communication, and on the 19th of December 
Mary again wrote to the English queen :— 

“Madam,-—Not having been able to vbtain permission from those to 
whom you have as it were given me up, to lay before you what I had at 
heart, as well for my acquittal from ~y | malevolence, cruelty, or hostilit 
against those to whom I am joined by blood, as also to be able to communi- 
cate charitably with you matters which might serve to your safety and pre- 
servation, as wellas the maintenance of peace in this island,—a matter 
which could have done no hurt, since it rested with you to have taken or 
rejected my advice—to have believed or disbelieved my discourse, as you 
deemed best, [am resolved for the future to strengthen myself in Jesus 
Christ alone, who, to those that sincerely invoke him in tribulation, never 
is wanting in justice and consolation, and chiefly at the time when deprived 
of all human aid they are under his holy protection. To him be the glory! 
He has not disappointed my expectations, having given me courage and 
force in spe contra spem (in hoping against hope) to endure the unjust cal- 
umnies, accusations, and contumelies of those who have no such jurisdiction 
over me, with a constant resolution to suffer death for the maintenance and 
authority of the Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman church. Now that the final 
sentence of the states of your realm has been communicated to me on your 
part,—Lords Buckhurst and Beale having warned me to — for the 
close of my long and troubled ilgrimage,—I have begged them to thank 
you on my part for such agreeable news, and to request you to grant me 
certain points for the discharge of my conscience, in which Lord Paulet has 
since informed me that you were willing to gratify me, having restored my 
almoner and the money that was taken from me, assuring me that the rest 
would follow. For these favours, I am anxious to return you thanks, and 
to ask you a further and last favour, which, for several reasons, I wish to 
make to you alone. [can look for nothing but cruelty from the Puritans, 
who are now the highest in authority, and the fiercest against me,—God 
knows from what cause! [accuse nobody, but from my heart forgive each, 
as I hope for forgiveness myself, er from God. “ And since I know 
that you, more than any other, should be touched to the heart by the hon- 
our or dishonour of your blood, and of a queen and of the daughter of a 
king, I beg of you, madam, for the honour of Jesus (to whose name all pow- 
ers are obedient) to grant that after my enemies have satiated their savage 
thirst for my innocent blood, you will allow my poor desolate servants to 
carry my body to be interred in holy ground, wich the bodies of my ances- 








tors in France, and especially of the late queen my mother. I ask this, 
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and the churches demolished aud profaned, and that suffering in 
this country, I cannot find place with your royal #, who are also 
mine ; and what is more, according to our religion, we deem it of impor- 
tance to be interred in consecrated ground. And since they have told me 
that you do not wish in any way to force my conscience nor my religion, 
and that you have even granted me a priest, | hope that you will not refuse 
me this last request which | make you, permitting at least free sepulture to 
my hedy when separated from the soul, since, while they were united, they 
never obtained liberty,to live in repose, though they procured it for you; 
for which, before God, I do not blame you: but may God enable you to see 
the truth of all after my death. AsI fear the secret tyranny of those to 
whose power you have abandoned me, I entreat you not to allow me to be 
put to death without your knowledge; not because I fear torture, which Iam 
ready to endure, but on account of the reports that might be circulated un- 
less I suffered in the presence of unsuspected witnesses. Such calumnies, 
I am persuaded have been circulated respecting others in a different station. 
I therefore require that my servants should be spectators and witnesses of 
my end in the faith of my Saviour, and in obedience to his Holy Church; 
and that afterwards all of them may bear away my body, as secretly as you 

lease, without being deprived of the bequests I have left them, which «ure 
ar too small for their faithful services. Be pleased to let me send back a 
jewel which I have received from you, with my last farewell, or sooner if 
you please. I beg ot you, besides, to permit me to send a jewel, a last adieu 
and my last benediction to my son, of which he was deprived when you in- 
foamed me of his refusal to enter into a treaty in which I should be compre- 
hended—by the ill-omened counsel of whom? This last point I leave to 
your favourable discretion and conscience ; as to the others, | require of you, 
m the name of Jesus Christ, and in respect to our consanguinity, and the 
favour of Henry VIJ. your grandsire and mine, and by the honour of the 
dignity which we have held, and by our common sex, that my petition 
should be granted. 

For the rest I suppose you know that they have removed my canopy of 
state in your name, and afterwards told me that it was not done by your 
command, but by the advice of some of your council. I thank God that 
such cruelty, serving only as a vent for malice, and afflicting me after my 
death had been determined, has not come from you. I fear that other mat- 
ters have been similarly managed, since they would not permit me to write 
to you, until they had so far as was in their power, degraded me from my 
royalty and nobility, telling me that 1 was merely a dead woman, incapable 
of any dignity. I should wish that all my papers should be presented to 
you, without alteration, to the end that it might be apparent that it 
is not the mere care tor your safety which prompts my persecutors. If you 
will grant this, my last request, p Mareen that I may see your reply, for 
otherwise may | will dispose of me as they please; and I wish to know your 
last reply to this my last petition. Finally, I pray the God of Mercy and 
just Judge to illuminate you with the light of his Holy Spirit, and to give 
me grace to die in perfect charity, as 1 am disposed to do, pardoning all 
those who have caused or participated in my death. Such will be my 
prayer to the last. I think myself happy in departing from life beiore the 
persecution which I see impending over this island, if God be not more 
truly feared and vanity an wattle policy better regulated and disposed. 
Accuse me not of presumption, if, in quitting this world and preparing for a 
better, Iremind you that one day you will have to answer for your charge, 
as well as those who have been sent first to their doom ; and I desire you 
think in time, that from the first dawn of intelligence, we ought to esteem 
our soul above all temporal, things which should yield to those that are 
eternal. 





‘From Fotheringay the 19th of December, 1586. 
‘Your sister and cousin, and your prisoner wrongfully, 
‘Manrir, Reyne.’ 

The unaffected piety and placid resignation of this letter weed no comment + 
We will not weaken its etfect by entering upon an examination of the farce 
enacted by Elizabeth with her secretary, Davison, relating to the warrant of 
execution. We hasten on to the 7th of February, when the Earls of Shrews- 
bury and Kent announced to Mary that she must die on the following morn- 
ing, with the cruel addition that she would not be allowed the services of a 
confessor. On receiving the intelligence, she wrote the following note to 
Preau, her almoner :— 


‘I have been hard pressed to-day for my religion, and to receive the con- 
solation of the heretics. You will learn from Bourgoin (her physician) that 
I have atleast made a faithful profession of the faith in which I wish to die. 
I asked for you to receive my confession and to give me the eucharist, which 
was cruelly refused me, as well as the choice of my place of burial and the 
pest of making my will freely, or of writing anything, except by their 
nands and under the good pleasure of their mistress. Under these difficul- 
ties, |confess the grievance of my sins generally, as I intended to do to you 
in particular, entreating you, in the name of God, to pray and watch this 
night with me for the satisfaction of my sins, and to send me your absolution 
and pardon for all the offences I have committed towards you. 1 will en- 
deavour to see youin their presence, as they have granted this permission to 
the master of my household (Melvil); and if I am allowed, I will ask your 
blessing on my knees. Advise me of the prayers most suitable to this night 
and to-morrow, for the time is short, and I have not leisure to write. But I 
will recommend you like the rest (to the king of soon and especially 
your benefices will be assured to you, and I will recommend you to the king. 
Advise me by writing anything that you deem conducive to salvation. I 
will send you a last token.” 


The last act of Mary was to draw up a memorial of her requests to the 
king of France. It was as follows :— 

“To pay what he’owes of my pensions, as well as of the money advanced 
by the late queen, my mother, in Scotland, for the service of the king, my 
father-in-law, in those quarters; at the least, so much as that an annual odit 
should be founded for the repose of my soul, and that the alms and little 
foundations I have promised should be completed. To leave the revenues 
of my dowry, for a year after my death, to go as a recompense to my ser- 
vants. To continue, if he pleases, their wages and pensions during their 
lives, as was done in the case of the late Queen Eleanor. I entreat him to 
take my physician into his service, as he has promised, and to esteem him 
especia y recommended. To restore my almouer to his position, and to 
present him for my sake with some little benefice, where he may pray to 
God for the repose of my soul during the rest of his life. That Didier, an 
old officer of my household, to whom I have given aclerkship as a reward, 
may be allowed to hold the office during his life, being now very old. 

“ Written on the morning of my death, this Wednesday, the 8th of Feb- 
ruary, 1587. (This signed) 

“Manriz, Rerwe.” 

We have now performed the task which we prescribed to ourselves, and 
examined the new evidence adduced in this important collection. It ie 
not our purpose to anticipate the verdict of the public on any one of the 

ints which have been Seonehe under their consideration. The evidence 
is before the reader, and he must judge for himself. 

Since we began, a translation of some of the letters has been published by 
Mr. Turnbull; but it would have been desirable to have given more time 
for a careful selection of documents, for he seems to have taken them almost 
at random. His great object is to show that Mary was a martyr to the 
Catholic faith. We neither contradict nor confirm his conclusion. The tri- 
bunal of public opinion must pronounce the final decision on the effect of the 
new evidence brought betore it.— London Atheneum. 
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EARLY ENGLISH ACTRESSES. 
From Frazer's Magazine. 

We are very much in want of a history of our stage. It would be, if well 
done, an amusing and instructive work, illustrative of the social condition 
of our forefathers, and of manners and customs, the majority of which are 
wholly extinct—a history, in short, of our dramatic literature of popular pre- 
dilections, and the fashions and caprices of several generations. The mate- 
rials are ample and at hand ; bat it would require no commen writer to 
mould them into shape, and give grace, symmetry, and proportion, to the 
scattered stories of five hundred volumes. Mr. Malone’s Historical Aecount 
of the English Stage is admirable in its way, and the Annals of Mr. Collier 
tull, pains-taking, and satisfactory. Both, however, leave offat the outbreak 
of the civil war under Charles I., when the stage was suppressed by the 
Puritans in power, and men were committed to prison for the least infringe- 
ment of the patliamentary ordinance. 
There is, however, a history from this period to within the last fifteen 

ears, in ten octavo volumes, by the late Mr. Genest of Bath. Mr. Genest 
oa done much, but has left a great deal more to do. In the history of the 
stage under Charles I1., while making constant use of Pepys, he has wholly 
overlooked the entertaining Me moirs of the admirable Evelyn. But itis 
not our intention to characterise on this occasion the long catalogue of books 
abont the stage. Cibber’s Apology, and the little volume by Leigh Hunt 
on the actors of the — part of the present century, have the freshness of 
novelty, and the charm of oid acquaintanceship at the fiftieth reading, while 
Downes is always curious, and Davies not unoften entertaining. But Galt 
—our old friend John Galt—and his Lives of the Players, that bad two-vols 
ume book,—but we shall pass it by for the sake of his other works, and in- 
troduce our readers as soon possible, to Nell, and Knipp, and the Desdemo- 
nas, and Doll Commons of the Restoration period of our drama. 
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female performers, for the first time, on a public stage. ‘Some Frenchwo- 
men, or moasters rather,” writes Prynne, ‘in Michaelmas term, 1629, at- 
tempted to acta French play atthe playhouse in the Blackfriars. an impu- 
less, if not more than whorish attempt.’* 
But the attempt was unsuccessful. ‘Glad I am to say,’ writes a spectator, 
« they were hissed, hooted, and pippin-pelted from the stage, so as Ido not 
thinke they will soone be ready to trie the same again.’t But the writer of 
the letter in the Lambeth library was mistaken in his supposition, that they 
would be deterred froin renewing their attempt elsewhere. The women 
allowed a fortnight to elapse, and then tried their fortune again at the Red 
Bull, in St. John Street, but with what success no one has told as. Their 
third and last attempt was at the Fortune, in Golding Lane, a fortnight later ; 
and the master of the revels (the brother of Holy Mr. Herbert) has record- 
ed their reception there :— 

‘For allowing a French companie att the Fortune to play one afternoone, 
this 14th dayof December, 1629, 17.’ 

‘I should have had another piece ; but in respect of their ill-fortune, I was 
content to bestow a piece buck.’t 

Prynne, as we have seen, was violent at this outrage upon public decency ; 
so far, indeed, did he carry his language on this subject that, in his Histrio- 
mastix of the year 1633, he describes‘ women actors’ as ‘ notorious whores.’ 
Henrietta Maria, the queen of Charles [., had performed ina pastoral at 
Somerset House only two days before its publication ; and the e was 
shown to Laud, and construed into a direct allusion tothe queen. The of- 
fence was too great to escape altogether unpunished ; Prynne was, there- 
fore, fined 5000/., and set twice in the pillory, with the loss of an ear on each 
occasion. 

On the 13th of May, 1634 (only three days after Prynne’s last appearance 
in the pillory), the queen wentto the Blackfriars theatre, to see Massinger’s 
Cleander. Thisis the only notice we have of a royal visit to a public thea- 
tre before the Restoration; and Sir Henry Herbert, from whom we derive 
the information, does not speak of it as any thing unusual, as an occurrence 
of a nature worthy of more than an accidental notice. Mr. Collier thinks us 
justified in supposing from this, that the visits of royalty to our public thea- 
tres were far trom ictrequent. But this is not the case ; the king, Killigrew 
told Pepys, never went, and the queen but seldom. Nor was there occa- 
sion, so long as a royal cockpit existed, for stage entertainments at court, and 
—— was confined to a printed title, or a common piece of moveable ma- 
chinery. 

The i Restoration witnessed the revival of the drama; ‘ but what a revival !’ 
says Southey, ‘Samson waking in the lap of Delilah after he had been shorn 
of his strength is buta feeble similitude.’ Two patents were granted by the 
king for two distinct companies of actors,—Tom Killigrew got one, and Sir 
William Davenant the other ; Killigrew’s was called the king’s, and Dave- 
naut’s the duke’s. The king’s company acted for a time at the Cockpit in 
Drury Lane (now Pitt Place), and at the Red Bull, in St. John Street. On 
the 8th of November, 1660, they removed to a temporary house in Gibbon’s 
Tennis Court, Vere Street, Clare Market; and on the 8thof April, 1663, to 
the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden, on the site of the present theatre called 
Drury Lane. Davenant acted for a time in Salisbury Court, Fleet Street, 
till such time as the theatre in Portugal Row, Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, was ready 
for his reception; but the date of his removal is unknown. He was dead 
two years before the company removed to Dorset Gardens. 

Literature suffered at the Restoration, in receiving rant and rhyme for 
Shakspeare and sense ; but the stage gained in scenery, comfort, and size.— 
Killigrew, ina conversation with Pepys, contrasted the two stages of the 
first and second Charles:— 

‘ This done, T. Killigrew and I to talk; and he tells me how the audience 
at his house is not above half so much as it used to be before the late fire. 
That the stage is now, by his pains, a thousand times better, and more glo- 
rious than was heretofore. Now, wax-candles, and many of them; then, 
not above three pounds of tallow : now, all things civil, no rudeness any 
where ; then, as in a bear-garden ; then, two or three fiddlers, now, nine 
or ten of the best; then, nothing but rushes upon the ground, amd every 
thing else mean; now, all otherwise ; then, the queen ocllens, and the king 
never would come ; now, not the king only for state, but all civil people do 
think that they may come as well as any.’ 

The two patentees were both writers for the stage ; but Killigrew, finding 
himself unequal to compete with Davenant, called in Dryden to his aid. 
the two houses were pretty well matched at this time; the King’s, itis true, 
had the better actors, Hart and Mohun, Kynaston and Lacy; but Betterton, 
at the Duke’s house, wasan universal genius, and Nokes was a match for La- 
cy in many ways. The women were pretty equaily divided. The two 
Marshalls, and Knep, and Nell, at the king’s house, found rivals at the duke's 
in the wife or Betterton, the two Davenports, Mrs Jennings, and Moll Da- 
vis. If Eleanor Gwynn played a mad part at the king’s, to draw thousands 
to admire her ; — Davis could sing a song or dance a jig, at the duke’s, 
to balance the popularity of the rival houses. 

When Cromwell found himself secure in his seat—feared at home and 
respected abroad—he thought he might relax the laws a little, and bring 
back people to the consideration of other subjects than the government they 
wereunder. The stage found favour in his eyes; and, by the imterposition 
of Whitelocke and Davenant, then a prisoner at large, was permitted to per- 
form an opera for his own benefit, at Rutland House, in Aldersgate Street, 
The piece was constructed to suit, what he calls in his letter to Whitelocke, 
the nicety of the times, T'he Siege of Rhodes, made a Representation by 
the Act of Prospective in Scenes; andthe Story Sung in Recitative Mu. 
sick. The performance was popular; and more than one singer acquired 
distinction in the parts of Roxolanaand Ianthe. The first Janthe at Rutland 
House was a Mrs. Coleman :— 

‘ About nine at night,’ says ey ‘Tcome home, and anon comes Mrs. 
Coleman and her husband ; and she sung very finely, though her voice is de- 
cayed as to strength, but mighty sweet, though soft; and a pleasant, joll 
woman, and in mighty good humour. She sung part of the opera, though 
she _ not own she did get any of it without book, in order to the 
stage.’ 

The second [anthe was the wife of Betterton; but the name of the first 
Roxolana isunknown. At the restoration, when the piece was revived with 
all the additions which court patronage could give it, the new Roxolana be- 
came the subject of common conversation. 

Women came permanently on the stage in England in the year 1660. But. 
our theatres were not supplied at once; and Killigrew was occasionally com- 
pelled to pat Kynaston in petticoats to complete a caste. Downes, the old 
promptor at the duke’s, and,the author of a very entertaining tract, called 
Rocius Angkeanus, commends Kynaston as acomplete female stage beauty, 
and adds, * that it has since been disputable among the judicious, whether any 
woman that succeeded him so sensibly touched the audience as he :’ and Pe- 

ys, who saw him in The Loyal Subject, of Beaumont and Fletcher, says, 
that he made the loveliest lady he ever saw in his life.\| Pepys saw him soon 
after in The Silent Woman, and records the gratification he felt, in language 
such as Pepys alone can use :— 

‘ Among other things,’ he says, ‘ Kynaston, the boy, had the good turn to 
appear in three shapes ; first, as a woman in ordinary clothes, to please Mo- 
rose ; then, in fine clothes, as a gallant; and in them was clearly the pretti- 
est woman in the whole house ; and lastly, as a man ; and then likewise did 
appear the handsomest maa in the house.’{] 

‘In a word,’ says Cibber, Kynaston, at that time, was so beautiful a youth, 
that the ladies of quality prided themselves in taking him with them in their 
coaches to Hyde Park, in his theatrical habit, after the play. Of this truth, 
I had the curiosity to inquire, and had it confirmed from his own mouth in 
his advanced age. And, indeed, to the last of him, his handsomeness was 
very little abated: even at past sixty, his teeth were al! sound, white, and 
even, as one would wish to see in a reigning toast of twenty.’** 

Tom Davies was curious in his inquiries about Kynaston, but could learn 
very little about him, except that he died wealthy, and that his only son, a 
mercer, in Covent Garden, was buried by the side of his father, in the 
church of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden. ‘The Reverend Mr. Kynaston, the 
ance. I have seen,’ writes Davies; ‘but this gentleman thought it no 

10nour to be the descendant of a player, and would not communicate any 
anecdotes of his ancestor.’tt 

_ The ridiculous distress to which managers of theatres were driven, at a 
time when female performers were new upon the stage, is well illustrated 
ina story of King Charles II., and the master of a company of actors,—T. 
Killigrew, perhaps ; for the story savours a good deal of Tom’s facetious 
manner. The king, it appears, had come to a tragedy a little before his usual 
ume, and before the players were ready to begin. He grew tired, at length, 
of waiting, and sent to know the meaning of thedelay. The master of the 
company came to the box, and rightly judging that the best excuse for their 
delay would be the true one, fairly told his majesty that the queen was not 
shaved yes. The king, says Cibber, accepted the excuse, which served to 
to divert him till the male queen was ready to appear. 

In an old and scarce collection of miscellaneous poems, called, A Royal 
Arbour of Loyal Poesie,tt Malone discovered the prologue that was spoken 
before the performance of Othello, ‘to introduce the first woman that came 
to act on the étage.’ Is it not possible, says the prologue, that— 

‘A virtuous woman may 
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Abhor all sorts of looseness, and yet play; 

Play on the stage,—where all eyes are upon her : 

Shall we count that a crime France counts an honour. 
* * * 


For to speak truth, men act that are between 
Forty and fifty wenches of fifteen, 

With bone so large, and nerve so incompliant, 
When you call Desdemona—enter giant !’ 


Malone conjectured that the elder Marshall played Desdemona on this oc- 
casion; and that, consequently, she was the first English actress who appear- 
ed in any regular drama on a public stage. But Mrs. Hughes’s name is 
found appended to the part of Desdemona in Downes’s list; and Othello, 
when the old players were divided by Davenant and Killigrew, fell to the 
duke’s house, anus to the kings, where the elder Marshall was then act- 
ing. Mr. Pepys saw women on the stage, for the first time on the 3d Janu- 
ary, 1660-1. ‘To the theatre,’ he says, i. e., the king’s house,‘ where was 
acted Beggar’s Bush, it being very well done; and here for the first time 
that ever if saw women came upon the stage.’ Pepys was pleased with 
their appearance ; not so his friend Evelyn, who speaks of the ‘fowle and 
indecent women now (and never till now) permitted to appear and act.’* 

The earliest English actresses at the king’s house were Mrs. Corey, Mrs. 
Ann Marshall, Mrs. Eastland, Mra Weaver, Mrs. Uphill, Mrs. Knep and Mrs. 
Hughes. To these were added, ‘ some few years after,’ Mrs. Boutel, Mrs. 
Rebecca Marshall, Mrs. Rutter, Mrs. Verjuice, Mrs. Reeve, Mrs. Knight, 
and Nell Gwynne. One and all were unmarried ; for the word Miss impli- 
ed a lewd woman at this time, and for some time after :— 


‘ Misses, there were, but modestly concealed.’ 

Dryden calls Anne Killigrew the vestal and virgin daughter of the skies. 
The first actress who Miss before her name ona playbill was Miss 
Cross, the original Miss Hoyden in Vanbrugh’s Relapse. 

Sir William Davenant’s ‘women actresses,’ were, Mrs. Davenport, Mrs. 
Saunderson, Mrs. Davies, Mrs. Long, Mrs. Ann Gibbs, Mrs. Norris, Mrs. 
Holden, and Mrs. Jennings They were all unmarried; and the four first 
— his principal actresses, ‘he boarded them,’ says Downes, ‘ at his own 

ouse.’ 

Mrs. Corey at the King’s House, was the original Widow Blackacre, in 
Wycherley’s play of Z'he Plain Dealer. She is, what is more, the Doll 
Common of Pepys’ Diary The noble editor does not tell us so, but his 
omissions are manifold; and there can be no doubt on the subject. Mrs. 
a played, among her many parts, Doll Common in the Alchemist; Lady 
Would-Be, in the Fox: Mrs. Otter, in the Silent Woman; Arane in King 
and No-King; Abigail, in the Scornful Lady; and Sempronia, in Ben 
Johnson's Cataline. When Pepys saw the Scornful Lady on the 27th De- 
cember, 1666, he recorded in his Diary that it was well acted, ‘ Doll Com- 
mon doing Abigail most excellently ;’ and when he went to talk with Sir 
William Coventry, on the 15th January, 1668-9, ‘It was about my Lady 
Harvy’s being offended at Doll Common’s acting of Sempronia to imitate 
her; for which she got my Lord Chamberlain, her kinsman, to imprison 
Doll: upon which,’ he goes on to say, ‘my Lady Castlemaine made the king 
to release her, and to order her to act itagain, worse than ever, the other 
day, where the king himself was’ When the play was acted again, Lady 
Harvy provided people to hiss, and fling oranges at the impertinent Doll, so 
that the heat was carried to a great height, and there were ‘ real troubles,’ 
as Pepys calls them, at court about it. 

The two Marshalls at the King’s House, Ann and Rebecca, better known 
as the Elder Marshall and Beck Marshall, were the daughters of the well- 
known Stephen Marshall, the Independent divine, who preached the ser 
mon at the funeral of Pym. 

‘Mrs. Pierce tells me,’ says P'epys,t ‘that the two Marshalls at the King’s 
House, are Stephen Marshall’s, the great Presbyterian’s, daughters; and 
that Nelly and Beck Marshall, falling out the other day, the latter called the 
other my Lord Buckhurst’s mistress. Nell answered her, “I was but one 
man’s mistress, though I was brought up in a brothel, to fill strong water 
to the gentlemen, and you are a mistress to three or four, though a presby- 
ter’s praying daughter.” ’ 

Old Stephen Marshall had one son, and six daughters. He was, we are 
told, an indulgent father; and of bis daughters, it is said, that the most of 
their education was in going from one good house to another, to eat cheese- 
cakes and custards. ‘They were like gentlewomen in nothing besides their 
habits, and therein they exceeded persons of good degree and quality.— 
They followed the height of fashions, with changeable taffetas and naked 
necks, inasmuch that the godly party were solely scandalised at it; but 
durst not complain, because it was Mr. Marshall, who was concerned.’ He 
frequently read himself to sleep, we are told, with a playbook or romance, 
so that Nan and Beck, what with changeable taffetas, and naked necks, play- 
books and romances at home, and custards and cheesecakes in neighbour- 
ing houses, were brought up from the first, in that kind of nursery for the 
stage which it was Killigrew’s wish to see erected. It is added, that, he 
gave them great portions, and (as the History of Independency saith) ‘ mar- 
ried one of them with the Book of Common Prayer and a ring; and gave 
this for a reason, that the statute establishing the Liturgy was not yet re- 
pealed ; and he was loth to have his daughter turned back upon him, for 
want of a legal marriage.’} It was to Philip Nye, with the thanksgiving 
beard, that the vicar of Finchinfield, in Essex, gave his daughter in mar- 
riage with the Prayer-Book and ring. Nan and Beck, indifferent to the 
common ceremonies of the church, became an easy prey t» the gallants of 
the time without the Prayer- Book and ring. 


The elder Marshall never acquired the reputation of a good actress, 
though Pepys commends her in the = she played in the Indian Queen.— 
She ‘did do it most excellently well as I ever heard woman in my lite.’— 
Beck had a handsome hand: ‘ To the Duke of York’s Playhouse,’ says Pe- 
pys; ‘and there saw part of the Ungrateful Lovers; and sat by Beck 
Marshall, whose hand is very handsome.’} She is said to have managed the 
intrigue between the Countess of Castlemaine and Hart, the Player, and to 
have been the means of bringing them together. The king, it appears, had 
fallen in love with Moll Davis, the dancer; and the countess, in revenge, 
fell in love with Charles Hart, the celebrated tragedian. 

There was a‘ baggage’ at the King’s House, called Mrs. Knep, a clever 
actress, witn a variety of stage qualifications, wit, beauty, a good voice, and 
not an indifferent dancer. Pepys knew her well, and commends her in 
several parts, but then the Clerk of the Acts was not altogether an unpre- 
judiced judge. Mrs. Knep was a great gossip, and Mr. Pepys, who was 
‘ with child,’ to use his own language, to hear and see every strange thing, 
found her information useful. Mrs. Knep, moreover, managed to flatter 
Mr. Pepys. She could sing his song of : Beauty Retire,’ and inform the 
composer on more than one occasion how it had been mightily cried up by 
all who heard it. It was well for Mr. Pepys that his wife was of an easy 
temperament, for she had ample reason to be jealous of his goings-on. He 
would enter the tireing-room at the theatre, and see ‘ Nell all unready,’ and 
‘the women at their shift.’ He would hear Mrs. Knep rehearse her part 
behind the scenes, and see her among the milkmaids ‘in her night-gowne 
with no lockes on, but her bare face and hair only tied up in a knot behind, 
which is the comeliest dress that ever I saw her in to her advantage.’ Knep 
was, indeed, a bold one. She made merry at Chelsea with the Clerk of the 
Acts, and came to his house dressed as a country maid, with astraw hat on, 
just as she had left the stage. Nor was her company at times unpleasant to 
Mrs. Pepys, for when she was sitting to Hales for her portrait in the posture 
of St. Katherine, Knep sang to put her in good-humour. _ 

Mrs. Knep was famous for prologue and epilogue speaking. She spoke 
the prologue to the Duke of Lerma, says Pepys, ‘ beyond any creature | ever 
heard. We advise the reader who is curious in such matters and would 
wish to know to what length a license of speech was allowed at this time 
upon the stage, to turn to the volume of plays by Sir Robert Howard, and 
read the oes to this play. It is a conversational one between Mrs. 
Knep an Nell Gwynne ; and for indecency of language and allusion is by 
far the worst that was spoken in that licentious period of our drama, the 
epilogues to Wycherley’s Country Wife and Lee’s Lucius Junius Brutus cer 
tainly not excepted. Poor Knep! no one knows what became of her.— 
Mr. Pepys’s Diary leaves off in 1669, and the last that we hear of her on 
the stage is in 1678, in the part of Mrs. Dorothy in D’Urfey’s T'rich for 
Trick. 

Peg Hughes, at the king’s house, was an actress distinguished in no other 
way than as the favourite of Prince Rupert. bead grey had a daughter by 
her, named Ruperta, born in 1671, and married to Emmanuel Scroope 
Howe, Esq., brigadier-general in the reign of Queen Anne. and brother to 
Scroope, lord viscount Howe, of the kingdom of Ireland. The prince 
makes particular mention of Mrs. Hughes and his daughter Ruperta, in his 
will, dated two days before his death, on the 29th November, 1682. He 
leaves William, earl of Craven, his executor, and directs that his personal 
property in this country be divided between his menial servants and Mrs. 
Margaret Hughes at the discretion of his executor. It is his wish, moreover, 
that his daughter, Ruperta, as she values his blessing, will be kind and duti- 
ful to her mother, and not give herself in marriage without the consent of 
her mother and the advice of her executor, William, earl of Craven. This 
is the old Lord Craven, who was said to have been married to the Queen of 
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Bohemia, the prince's mother, and there is every reason to believe that he 
was married to her. 

Prince Rupert’s pictures were sold by auction, and his jewels estimated 
at 20,0002. by public lottery. 

*‘ Prince Rupert's Jewels are to be disposed of by lottery at 5/. a-piece the 
biggest prize to be a great pearl necklace; valued at 3000/., and none les, 
than 100/. To be drawn in his majesty’s presence, who is pleased to declares 
that he will himself see all the prizes put in among the blanks, and that the 
whole shall be managed with al equality and fairness, nothing being intend- 
ed but the sale of the jewels at a moderate value.’* 

With the division allowed to her by the executor, Mrs. Hughes bought 
the magnificent seat of Sir Nicholas Crisp at Hammersmith, better known as 
Brandenburgh House, from the residence of the late Queen Caroline. Here 
she lived in great state. 

She subsequently sold it (after an occupation of ten years it is said)t to 
Timothy Lannoy and George Treadway, but the date of her death is un- 
known. There is a mezzotint of her, after Lely, engraved in 1677, the 
ret in which she played Valeria in The Rover of Mrs, Behn.t This was the 

t new character in which she appeared. 

Mrs Boutell, of the king’s house, was the original Statira to Mrs Marshall’s 
Roxana, in Lee’s play of The Rival Queens, or Alexander the Great. ‘She 
was low in stature,’ Tom Davies tells us, * with v ble features, and 
achildish look. Her voice,’ he adds, ‘ was not strong, but pleasing and 
mellow. She generally acted tender and innocent young ladies, and y the 
generosity of her lovers was enabled to quit the stage before the approach 
of old age.’ Tom Davies was an actor himself, and a judge of beauty. 

‘ Upon my life, 
That Davies hath a very pretty wife.’ 
But where Tom got hia information about Mrs. Bouell’s beauty we are 
quite at a loss toconceive. He is a better authority for a s tradition of 
his time. Mrs. Barry, the new Roxana, on Beck Mars 8: retirement, 
claimed a veil for Roxana, which Mrs. Boutell laid claim to as the property 
of Statira. By the contrivance or interest of the wardrobe-keeper, Mrs. 
Boutell managed to get possession of the veil, and the war between the rival 
queens was as fierce for the veil as it is described by Lee for the possession 
of a monarch :— 
‘By Heaven, I cannot bear it! ’tis too much; 
I'll die or rid me of this burning torture— 
I will have remedy ; I will, I will— 
Or go distracted.’ 
When the play was next performed, the rival ladies acted with much spirit 
and animosity, and, in the last act, when Roxana stabs Statira, Mrs. Barry, it 
is said, wounded Mrs. Boutell with the dagger, that it entered a quarter of 
an a into the flesh. ‘It was reported, that jealousy gave force to the 
blow.’ 

Mrs. Ann Reeve, who, according to the common inaccuracy of the time, 
was called Reeves, is said to have been Dryden’s mistress. 

‘I remember,’ says a correspondent of the Gentleman’s Magazine, for the 
year 1745, ‘ plain John Dryden (before he paid his court, with success, to 
the great) in one uniform clothing of Norwich drugget. I have ate tarts 
with him and Madame Reeve at the Mulberry Garden, when our author ad- 
vanced to asword and Chedreux wig.’ Mrs. Reeve was the original per- 
former of Amaryllis in The Reh — 

‘ Bayes. And, Amaryllis, how does she do? Ay, it’s a pretty little rogue; 
I knew her face would set off armour extremely ; and, to tell you true, I 
writ that part only for ler.’ 

In the Conquest of Granada, she performed the part of Esperanza ; and 
in Marriage 4 la Mode, ofalady’s maid. At a subsequent period she retized 
into a convent :— 


‘At the head of the gang John Dryden appeared, 
That ancient, grave wit, 20 long loved re feared : 
But Apollo had heard a story in town, 

Of his quitting the Muses to wear the black gown; 
And so gave him leave now his poetry’s done, 

To let him turn priest since Reeve is turned nun.’§ 


In the Medal of John Bayes, a satire attributed to Shadwell,¥ Dryden is 
said to have spent many hundred pounds upon her. ’ ; 

Mrs. Knight, of the kiug’s house, was a famous singer, and a favourite with 
King Charles II. ‘ Knipp tells us,’ says Pepys, ‘ that there is a Spanish wo- 
man lately come over that pretends to sing as well as Mrs. Knight: both of 
whom I must endeavour to hear.’ This was in 1668 (4th Sept.), and on the 
13th of March, 1681-2, he writes from Newmarket to his friend Lord 
Brouncker, ‘I have not yet been at Mre. Nelly’s, but I hear Mrs. Knight is 
better.’ 

Evelyn met her on the 2d of December, 1674, at the house of Mr. Slings- 
by, the master of the Mint. ‘She did sing,’ he says, ‘incom bly, and 
doubtless has the greatest reach of any English woman ; she lately been 
roaming in Italy, and was much improved in that quality.’ There is among 
Waller’s Poems a song ‘sung by Mrs. Knight to her melee on her birth- 
day ;’ and in the catalogue of engraved heads, a half-length of her, in mourn- 
ing, and in a devout posture before a crucifix. The posture may imply her 
penitence, but nothing is known with certainty about her. ‘ Plays,’ says 
Tillotson, ‘ as they are now ordered among us, are a mighty reproach to the 
age and nation.’’* 

(Remainder of this paper next week.) 
—¢@=————— 


A SKETCH OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


A stranger entering the House of Lords could hardly have failed to be 
struck with some degree of awe, if not from consideration of its being the 
meeting-place of the highest assembly in Britain, at least from the historical 
associations connected with it Before him stood the gorgeous throne 
which Henry V11., despite his avarice, had adorned, and the ulky figure 
of Henry VIII. had filled. Onits steps had knelt Anne Boleyn, when she 
sued, but sued in vain, for mercy. On it Edward VI. had reclined, when 
his frame was so attenuated by disease, and the medical art stood so low, 
that, despairing of relief from the faculty, his minister, says Hume, ‘had re- 
sorted to the assistance of an old woman, or a witch.’ There had sat his 
sister, the saturnine, bigoted, yet fond, faithful, and up ght Mary Tudor; 
and there, in succession, the masculine and lion-hearted Elizabeth, after she 
had sealed the fate of the lovely, hapless, but faithful Mary Stuart. James 
had there been addressed by Bacon; and there had Charles whispered with 
Laud and Strafford. That deena had been cast aside as lumber by the as- 
tute and daring Cromwell, who cared little fer either throne, or mace, or 
‘bauble,’ or any other emblem of power, so long as he retained the sub- 
stance. The tapestry which overhung the chamber walls had commemo- 
rated the defeat of the Spanish Armada and witnessed the triamph of the 
Reform Bill: and with many another striking scene of history that throne 
was identified, until the fire of 1834 consigned it to the recollections of the 

ast. : 

The aspect of the present house is different, but still impressive. On en- 
tering, you perceive a long, narrow, red painted chamber, surmounted by a 
gallery, which in some degree obscures its light at one extremity, and ter- 
minating, in consequence of the absence of a window, ina still deeper 

loom where stands the throne at the other. The appearance of the place 
is rather what would be called ‘neat’ than splendid. Its prevailing red, 
however, gives it an aspect of regality, though monotonous ; and even the 
most dioeieas spectator must be struck with the recollection, that here the 
laws of Raslenl ove confirmed, and that even the Commons are obliged to 
stand uncovered in its precincts. It is the highest court in the kingdom, 
and yet the one to which access is most readily obtained. A stranget, when 
an absorbing case of swindling is being investigated, may have some diffi- 
culty in finding his way into a police court; an when an interesting mur- 
derer is to be tried, he will assuredly be excluded from the Old Bailey, un- 
less—malgre all the orders and admonitions of jadges and aldermen—he 
propitiates the attendant Cerberus with some shining current coin : but into 
the House of Lords, when in the morning they are sitting in appeal, over- 
turning the decisions of balf the judges, and disposing the interests of half 
the realm, he will be courteously shown Hy te of the attendant gentlemen 
door-keepers ; for all the door-keepers of both houses are gentlemen in ap- 
yearance, and most of them so in station, too; the salaries of the officers 
Colne so high, and their duties so small, as to render them appointments to 
many exceedingly desirable. On passing the threshold, he will find the 
chamber much as we have described it, and in addition he will see a grave 
yet courteous, dignified but graceful, stern yet suave a. in full flow- 
ing wig, before him; a bishop, in wig of less ample dimensions, and lawn 
sleeves—thongh frequently also in private dress, and distinguished ; only by 
the navenaelinnall’ apron,’ and primly upturned clerical hat—with some 
respectable-looking elderly man on one side, and on the other two of more 
active and business-like character. The first is the chancellor, Lord Lynd- 
hurst, whose highly polished appearance and refined placid demeanour 
strangely disappoint those who, from his speeches and his reputation, would 
be prepared to find in him the representation of Mephistophiles or Machia- 
vel at least; the respectable-looking man beside him, on the rigbt or minis- 
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Jack domino, to obscure his identity—and was soon within the echoing 


terial side of the house, is some member of England’s hereditary nobility, ind w n the 
whose acret or whose ancestors are better known than himself. The per- walls of the great house of revelry. T e diversions were in high force ; for 
sonages on the eposition benches are Lords Brougham and Campbell, two | 1t was a special pala night, under the auspices of that great circulator of the 
retired law oflicers, who thus do their best to make a return to the country bottle, Charles Wright of sparkling memory, who was at that time in the 


strength and full flavour of his repute. 

To afford the utmost scope to the entertainment, the pit had been raised 
by a new floor to a level with the stage; whilst all the available resources of 
the house, in chamber, ante-chamber, and lobby, were thrown open. Mu- 
sic, rich and joyous—lights in festooned and co oured variety—odours from 
many a floral distillery—a temperature of oriental elevation—and a living, 


> oa — . ’ 
orse . i » % : ames’s and | @OVIng mass of figures, ‘ chequered with all complexions of mavkind’— 
wade of dee yp epemeled eine be | pth owl a bag nag arte ; helped: to make up ascene, the first impression of which, in its mazy totality, 
and even then te willfind the chamber beginning to be filled with the bean- was so bewildering, so absorbing, that it was some time before Charles was 
ty and nobility of England. Nor do foreign lands fail to add lustre to the either able or inclined to individualize with auy distinctness, the objects 
scene. In yonder box allottéd to the embseseadots may be Aecceied the which composed it. His senses were taken captive, and ats wandered about 
} : : : ’ rr ina kind of dreamy state, the sudden effect of compound attraction upon 
ee re eam pe ares hewse gh varie —— simple aetna How splendid appeared the costumes which Hae 
elegant frivolity of some Itatian state, An Telian ori «fg dane decora- | 2led the flitting forms around! how happy the voices which buzzed and 
tion, perha nl arts variety to the noddin yak real there, generally whispered about, and came on the ear blended in a sweet confusion with 
in ted ch S will be found the solemn oma) samed T tkish enter, \étle the strains of the floating music !| What a quantity of assembled female beau- 
ing im  carbable du Giwvend. Tei'e'csc cc Bex mele a of | ty ! how fair the faces in full display ! but, above all, how exquisite must 
he Park ne announciag the queen's arrival is ae the trumpet, resound- be those to which the little black yA. permitted only a half-revelation ! 
ing daough the vaulted Chiles, strikes on the ear so 3on fh she alights from | With regard to these latter, indeed, it seemed as if all the lovely mouths and 
her velsicle ; « flourish re-echoes its notes from the asad band : the inspir- chins in London had been somehow collec ed for that occasion. —‘ What 
. ” ’ : j 2 . H = , ‘ - ; Ng + > 4 F: 
grief" a tue read fe min ee Gas ni andon by 
i ing- , i Y roy : . ; B ais ) o e head fro 2h g 
~ ge ir pa room to _ the ty a eeng wont royalty ; and, precec “oe a skipping-rope, Lat fi > coca ain to pinabet wie 
ie bead the'abeen of Enclad provera pao oy eword of ‘toh tos os ‘making a lane’ for herself through the crowd, “under the Fwd 3 ofa 
, “ng ears amongst her peers. Le ae 1 Aponte tg Ragen faba Pr hs ee 
; , . A ‘ 1a her seat upOr yden or tom-boy. Scarcely was this sma accident over, when he was 
pong haa “ilrive yg ey ret pg eg a cr ap teney almost thrown down by a hoop, which was obeying the impulses of another 
seated. The usher of the black lems old diesified-lecking eenlh Gite young lady, whose animal spirits were in a like ses oF 19 ‘Rather less 
ioi i ,] « — Hi ao 7 © * 
joined to summon the ‘faithful Commons ‘ to attend : another space of afew ao oo ite” thought he—but he passed on, concluding it was a part of 
a es eee par re opray daw wih © pang Among the most striking of the fancy dresses—end one which was really 
and gradual] increases in ae lg ht distinctness. Soon “it assumes a | 82 ™pttous—was that of a Spanish grandee, whowas exciting no little atten- 
nearer sound : amd. with their speaker, and satmate lock tm obi ether mace at | Uon by the ostentatious display of his figure and his finery. This individual 
their head in buret the sommmarniinns of the pr Pe - Ondne order I" is | Wore his own face outermost, with the exception of asuperinduced nose, 
‘ : : : ae : which feature, on being unceremoniously meddled with by a Dutch peasant- 
r : 3s re-eC > , av ) ° : ’ ae! . . For 
a cre waue the Te eee es myqnerd 67 _ on girl, gave way under the insult, and disclosed the full physiognomy of one 
keeper on headed ine her malehe with marked end distinct elovution, | Wbe,stood to Charles’s father in relation of a debtor, and had recently made 
“ea 7 ee ae nae . vi > ‘ » fami in e i , -payme 
delivers that royal speech which is generally anticipated with so much eager- special plea of poverty and a large family. in explanation of non pay west. 
ness, and received with so litile satisfaction. In twenty minutes the whole | * — a splendid pauper !” said Charles wom canes he turned wie , 
is over ; the royal cor/ége departs as it came; the house breaks up; and 1€ sports proceeded —the animation of personal movement, and the agi- 


: ; As ‘4 : tati 3 ; incrcased—groups of dancers, fi ore 
the stranger is left to moralise—if imoralist he be—upon the idle pageantry ation of the tongues and trombones incrcased—groups of dancers, far more 
of the scene active than either graceful or orderly, bobbed up and down from the undau- 


: - : 2 A lating surface of human heads—and pleasure, «the reeling goddess with the 
Let him return to the house about five o’clock, and if he obtain admission comune waist,’ mate her pervading sianes more and ive evident. Our 
by a peer’s order, he will find itof a character somewhat more intellectual. young novice, as he continued to survey the motley scene through the loop- 
The lord chancellor then reads her majesty’s ‘ most gracious speech,’ as it is | holes of his dark visor, began to find that some of the months and chins 
termed, to the surrounding senators; and some noble lord, little kuown to | were not quite so exquisite, for, in trnth, their dazzling impression was part- 
fame, who then generally makes his first appearance as a speaker, rises to ly due to the contrast afforded by the black dominoes. The happy voices, 
propose an address in return, with the originality of which her majesty can- | too, seemed less happy as their purport became less indistinct. Of the 
pag. Da gg aw ee pane agi. 7 eng a af ache of mee ‘winged words’ which flew about in copious volleys, a very small propor- 
r vor, 1 she read tue morning papers, wil she often find rea tion betokened any connexion with common sense, and a still smaller with 
san to complain that the noble lord has wandered from his subject, as every | wit—though the attempts at the latter, which were by no means infre- 
sentence of his speech is generally but an amplication or paraphrase of her quent, were aided expressly by ultra-comic professors from one of the minor 
own, delivered in accents by no means so fluent or agreeable, but often re- | theatres 2 
petitory and redundant, uutil they are cut down to something like form and Aeunfesed cach of people towards one spot attracted Charles’ attention. 
propriety by the gentleinen of the fourth estate. W hen he has ‘said his | Penetrating as weil as he could into the bustle, he heard the term ‘ pick- 
say "—generally a very painful process—the speaker sits down ; and another pocket’ in Tree circulation, while several persons were compressing within 
noble lord, of whom the world at large usually knows about as much, gets | their grasp a masked and cloaked figure, who was struggling and protesting 
ae goes over the same ground, hammers at the same thoughts, stammers at | innocence. The mask was roughly torn from bis face; painful to view was 
same wor hope he lsiahg il excan inencrvac a ub the opononpraeiey the re, eww rete gota 
et goat a pce gt fd ve eel Beeeensc P aac cme sae — ruddiness of the mask; and much amazed was Charles to recognize one 
hensive as to have left him little to add. If there be no op mileleneala is ar waded 9 ent —— pon Ap a peel are eee nie J 
ssnaralte Wiheaay Ghetadeee. @hene atlas ah ae PI paiaey IS) that was intimate with hisown. Charles was about to yield toa strong im- 
= -s md : t _ r 3 a Y 9 Ween <i yar minister plume s himself on his pulse, and staud forward as the advocate of what might be oppressed innp- 
pa a” hag gene «del nde tana poe rn oes be —_* be- ceuce—when lo! the corpus delicte, the missing pocket-book, fell palpably 
: . res > expressed—a leading member ou the oppo- | out from beneath the man’s dress, aud put an end to the hope of interference 
aes benches gets up ; ‘ just hints a fault, and hesitates dislike ;’ insinuates | jy his bebalf 
from his own party its dow and aller’ Yow words frou apricctpal saan | nck te Sravity of the reflections furnished by this incident did not, of couree, 
ister, expressing how delighted he is, and heen pier on me ote oot nee improve Charles’ interest in the levities that were going on around him. 
man bo, with their pe 8! vt Be on ee Ee aa rer aan “'Y | He grew tired of such Incongritous associations as Edward the Black Prince 
But ita debate takes place,a different scene ensues, and the house prese nts poms har ag eer. ofan a a 
a much more animated appearance. So soon as the noble psec second: compliments kart im k-in-the-Greeu—or — (though net Soe whet? etn 
er of the address have sat down, the leader of the opposition ects a >», and gracue) Julias Casar congratulating the Marquis of Granby on the age 
attacks the whole with an energy which could not be ee nassed if the ‘eal | re of « head as bald as his own. The heat, which had become little sLort 
tence of the country, instead of his own chance of len te nded on se | of intolerable, made the endurance of a covered face an act of positive for- 
} - 2 >, pended on the 
issue, Fast avd furious the words flow: he may not speak very distinctly 
or grammatically, but what he wants in logic and language, he makes up in 
copiousness and vehemence ; and you would suppose that he was to con- 
clude by au earnest address to her majesty, craving her instantly to send the 
obiioxious ministry to Tower-hill. The minister en the opposite side rises 
with alook of unblenching boldness, and before he resumes his seat, he 
proves, satisfactorily to his own party at least, that the country is in a mi- 
raculous state of prosperity under bis government, and that his opponents 
alone ought to have been impeached. Another member from the opposite 
branches rises; picks fresh holes, and finds new faults; an orator from the 
ministerial ranks succeeds him; and thus they goon abusing the wares of 
each other like rival blacking.makers: till, by and by, when argument and 
viturperation appear exhausted, the matter comes to a vote; and the bold 
minister, produciug from his pocket the proxies of a hundred absent sena- 
tors, whose intuitive wisdem enables them most unerringly to decide the 
merits of the debate without kearing it, settles the whole by a most satisfac- 
tory majority. 


for the pensions which they enjoy. 

On another day, and at another hour, if he have interest enough—but this 
is a difficult matter—to procure a ticket from the lord chamberlain, let him 
go in, and he will there find the sovereign assembled amid England's con- 
gregated peers. Heedless of what is passing out of doors—careless of the 
splendour of the pageantry and the — of the Park, the pranciag of the 
t 





another in a contiguous saloon, forcing its rival claims on the distracted ear ; 
and the general jar was promoted by a strange variety of interjected sounds 
from all quarters. In bis attempts to make a partial escape from the com. 
motion, Charles puzzled and paced about till be found he had strayed into 
the outer precincts of the supper-room. There, hilarity was high within, 
and the lusire of many lights was vivid. Presently the portals were further 
expanded, when there issued forth into the antechamber—could it be? with 
that flashed face, that staggering step ?—yes, it was—it was Mr. Pudmore 


Wright’s champagne! Shocked and distressed, his pupil shrank back to let 
him pass, and then stood transtixed in ramination on the strange discovery 
Here was enmity betwixt precept and practice! Here wasa pattern shown 
wrong side outwards! ‘Ah!’ thought the newly instructed tyro, ‘ L have 
seen and heard more than encugh for one night’s experience;—1 will remain 
here no longer.’ 

As he sought again the centre of the saturnalia for his purposed exit, a 
couple of Amazons, whose bulk and behaviour marked them for more than 
Amazonian, were busy at a fistic encounter, in which some heavy blows and 
hard epithets were exchanged before authority could step in to ‘ deraciuate 
such savagery.’ He hastened to quit the temple of discord, stripped the 
black anti-respirator from his face, and felt the purer atmosphere of the 
streets at once a reprouch and a relief. 

Charles Forester was far from being enough of a casuist to be able to 
weigh and determine the amount of moral evil that might belong to the sort 
of eutertainment he had just witnessed ; yet he could not help feeling, on 
the whole, that the Podmorean picture had done no very great ivjustice to 


SaaS cane 


THE MASQUERADE. 


‘ Pray, Mr. Padmore, what kind of an aflair is a masquerade ?’ 

‘ A masquerade, Charles, is a place where Pleasure and Folly play at hide- 
and-seek in a thousand ways, and all of them either childish or culpabie. A 
masquerade is a resort of the profanum vulgus, the low and little-minded. It 
isa ae gpl of Momus, where nonsense is freely offered as the sacrifice ; a 
house o call to which fools go to make a noise, and to stare at their own 
image reflected in each other. There buffoonery passes for humour, and ri- 
baldry for wit ; and there Decorum dies, amid ihe screams of the fiddle and 
the groans ofthe bassoon. Intellect abhors the utter fatuity of such a scene ; 
while virtue shrinks back aghast from its contamination !’ 

This was not exactly the kind of explanation that Charles Forester sought 
to obtain from his tutor; but Mre Pudmore was a bit of a moralist, and hence 
those ethical touches that predominated in the picture. - Shortly after the 
above passage of discourse a separation for the space of a fortnight took place 
between tutor and pupil; the former departing for a visit to some friends at 
Hammersmith, and the latter quitting the paternal roof for London, to sce 
an uncle and aunt, who breathed the air of Duke Street, St. James's. It 
was at the full tide of the London season, when Fashion holds her congress 
to transact the affairs of gaiety, and give laws to her gregarious thousands 
Life seemed every where endued with double action; the streets were 
rea pear f domestic interiors were full of bustle, and tongues were tremu- 
— wr 3 orgs ye ope poner See a ry age on the own lapse. Mr. Pudmore, like Martial, had a turn for epigram; and the 

1aries’s uncle and aunt, which was as dull as if London had | wine merchant. it should be observed, had about that time prosecuted unto 


been Leami 
ingto , : ° 8 ’ ce ‘ a , : 
is gton | damages a literary journal, which had committed the mistake ot treating his 


On the tenth evening of his visit Charles was seated alone in the parlour, | wines as compositions. Mr. Pudmore thereupon penued a guatrain, as fol- 
SO spirit-worn as to be without energy enough even to snuff the candles, | lows:— , 
which were dimly burning and profusely guttering, as if weeping tears of “ Wright boldly writes up, ‘ Wright’s Champagne,’ as his ; 
fat at the dreary state of things that prevailed around. ‘ Aunt’ had retired Yet Wright denies to wags the right to quiz. 
beet Ee ohh mae eseag to be bedded and gr ueled fora cold ; and Wright's wrong ; for, if Wright made it nol, I ‘d fain 

We Te away since the morning on distant business, which would Ask what right Wright has to write Wrighi's Champagne? 
detain him til the following day. The force of dullness could no farther go; With this effusion, of which he could not refrain from giving Charles a 
and Charles's young heart rose with something like resentment against its | private copy, Mr. Pudmore threw ofl in part of his uneasin ‘as ; but from 
) ew pressure. A sudden thought flashed into his mind as he threw | : 
own an untasted book, and rang { 
which he had seen advertisy 


that period he became less prone to indulge in the loftiness of moral decla 
the Italian Opera-house ! 








enouch suffice for alife. His boyi h and impradent frolic had, however, as 
| it turned out, brought him some little advantage ; for he had learned from 
| three breathing examples, that there are masks ii reai life far more decep- 

tive than any which are worn ata masquerade ; and he had obtained, in par- 
ticular, from his own unconscious tutor, a practical illustration of the dilfer- 
ence between a moralist and amoral man. The lesson was disagreeable, 
but might be useful. 

On his return home to Uxbridge, Charles made vo mention to his parents 
of the masquerade affair, being anxious to avoid injuring bis tutor, though 
he could not now respect him as before. As for that correct Latinist him 
self, he was greatly mortified on being informed by his pupil that he had 
seen, but should not siag, his late metamorphosis; nor did his mortification 
much abate until it found veut in a little bit of maiice against poor Charles 


” 





or the supper-tray. It was the very night | mation; and would rather lower than raise his voice wheuever, in teaching 
Las that of the grand masquerade to be given at | elocution to his pupil, be had to deal with a passage of that character in an 
P c 





yithin the encl 1 circ) Whatif he should break bounds, and venture | ancient or modern author. 
within j 2 — er circle Mr. Pudmore, it was true, had roundly de- spsradiesibaeiieatibces 
nounce t 10 WHoOle thing as a mass of evil; but might he not, in his virtuous EX’ {wD " ’ »yY ABDI ( TION OF ‘pONG 
indiguation, have been lessjust than he intended to be? Might not his d XTRAORDINAR ar i : A FRENCH 
° . s rT 0 i es- 
cription, too, have been drawn trom mere report? Atall eve nite. there must LADY. 
> ° rt tail ° Ws 
be some fun in the thing; and, as for the harm dani ) ate Poe vn 
d m, ere could not. for once in WVADAME 1 MIRAMION-—"A ROMANCE OF REA LIFE. 
way, be so very much of that ; and so, hey for the extieriment | . Pane i Pahntin ‘har ’ : ‘ 
. ° ‘ rimen er > er" mte de ib n, é ng iv lo rs , is firet 
Reason, when employed either by very youne gey aicteoat deities tial tog r de Bussy, Comte de Kabu 7 ing ouly daughters by his first 
. .° ‘ llemen, or bv ladies in c lesirous cou ting a secon irriage, in the . | ul 
general, instead of taking short, sober, and regijay et umps lik afl ‘ Heeger papal 3 h pap Sele rteupeestncpzaes- teadlense ren aghens aauen 4 
t ~ ‘ t Ss, Jumps like a ea, — : me al is purent V re agua P : . . » } 
and thereby comes to conclusions of son kind or oth or w % sede / ng an Den to his na ne, au at parents were equ lly apxious on the sub- 
\ ith astonishing | ject. He wished to meet witha wife who united fortane with youth and 


rapidity. 





beauty, « onsidering this essential to support his rauk at court. and to enable 


Having thus arrived at his resolution, Charles made - 


1 confidante of the | himt ‘ { lination for easn d} ‘we tnat 
- . ‘ ) O Salisly vis iuciin ; p! , hCG ils olller expensive stes 
servant in attendance, and having obtained the accommodation of a lat ey,| He fr ently discussed the matter with his uncle an was prior at tl 
that useful little mediator between late hours and one’s own bed, the youns | Temple snd with whom he lodged when he came to Pat he view oe 
: 7 x ba I \ t Us ‘ am aris *SI- 
poe ee a pp : lightly ape ag was presently advancing with a pro- | dence of that personage, he became acquainted with an old citizen called 
moted pulse towards the scene of his anticipations huge conve wit . RT Soe 
I is icipa A huge convexity ~with | Le Bo e. the proprietor of acousiderable domaim inthe neighbourhood 


protuberances that parodied hu:man features, caught his eye at the door of 


; - , of the district of which Bussy had the command te ; rephew 
an illaminated magazine in the Haymarket. < luvited by his nephew, 


> entered—nurch: PT . nee , ‘ 
He entered—purchased a! the prior often made thet place his residence during the summer months, and 


titude. Besides afull-blowing band in the body of the house, there was | 


himself—Mr. Pudmore in the predicament of being * Bacchi plenus,’ full of | 


the scenic original; and that one visit to such an exhibition might well | 


Wright, whom be chose to connect, in the way of cause or agent, with his 
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there the two relatives would sometimes live tor weeks together. It was 
in this neighbourhood that Le Bocage, Christopher de Rabutin, ani the 
Comte de Bussy became intimate. Made acquainted with the wishes of the 
last to form a wealthy connexion, Le Bocage proposed to him # young and 
beautiful widow, equally remarkable for her piety, the sweetness of her 
temper, and the possession of a large fortune. Le Bocage did not know 
her personally, but he bad a friend in whom, as her confessor and spiritual 
adviser, the lady placed great confidence. He wasa father of the Order of 
Mercy, called Fathexw Clement, but a monk of corrupt morals, willing to en- 
gage in eny profligate scheme fora pecuniary consideration. With this man 
Bussy had a conference, and by his connivance he maneged to obtain a sight 
of the young widow on two occasions at church. He was enraptured with 
her person, but was not able either to address or to approach ber, | Father 
Clement assured him, however, that he bad made a favourable impression,f 
stating, at the same time, that she could do nothing without the consent o_ 
her family, who were bent on her marrying sore one of the legal profes 

sion. He advised Bussy notto run any risks, avd to allow him to act for 
him, and be would undertake to communicate with some of her more influ- 
ential relations, and induce them to consent to the marriage. Incase of 
their refusal, he agreed to persuade the widow to avail herself of ber right 
to dispose of herself. To forward his plan, he obtained money from Bussy, 
under the pretext of bribing her domestics; and the latter, completely his 
dupe, made over to him at different times suins to the amount of 2000 
crowns. As the period approached for the opening of the military cam- 
paign the monk persuaded Bussy not to delay his departure for the army. 
He set off on the 6th of May, 1648, having obtained a promise from his ne- 

gotiator to inform him of his proceedings 

Three weeks after his departure, he received a letter telling him that the 
relations of the widow were adverse to the match, and thatshe had not the 
resolution to resist them; but that she was desirous that Bussy should, by 
an apparent act of violence, obtain the consent she was ready to gives But 
the true version of the tale was as follows :— 

The perfidious monk had not succeeded in his plan. The moment she 
was aware of his object, Madame de Miramion had dismissed him, and ta- 
ken another confessor. In revenge, he was determined to avail himeell of 
the credulity and audacity of Bussy. Pretending that, as confessor, he still 
possessed the confidence of the widow, he induced Bussy to believe that 
she regarded him so favourably, that, if he carried her off by force, she 
would gladly take him as her husband. The young nobleman, thus deceiv- 
ed, determined on following his suggestions. A royal commission had beeu 
established by Cardinal Richelieu to oppose the encroachments and license 
of the nobles, who looked upon the placing themselves above the law as a 
privilege of caste. This uew authority had not been so long formed as to 
enable them, in every instance, to prevent or punish the abuses they had 
nndertaken to oppose; and the civil wars of La Fronde, whilst they weak- 
ened the government, had enabled ihe nobility to return to their previous 
habits of license and oppression—the more endeared to them as evidence of 
their former indepeudence. 

During these times of confusion, the cases of aggression on the part of 
those in power towards women of inferior rank, or those who, belonging to 
the mercantile class, were without family support er connexion at court, 
‘were the more frequent, because they remained almost always unpunished. 

As Bussy enjoyed the favour and protection of the Prince de Condé, he 
related tohim the whole aflair. The proposed adventure pleased the young 
wince, Who offived to give his friend a commission at Paris, and even to 
make over to him the command of Bellegarde, one of his own places in 
Burgundy, in order to facilitate his plans. Bussy expressed his gratitude, 
rnd accepted the commission, but refused the offer with regard to Belle- 
garde ; all he requived was the means of transferring his beautiful prisoner 
to Lannay, where was an ancient castle, surrounded by thick walls, and only 
to be entered by drawbridges. No sooner, therefore, had he fulfilled the 
commission given to him by the prince, than be went to his coadjutor, who 
confirmed all he had previously written, and encouraged him in his scheme ; 
not doubting, he said, that once separated from her family, Madame de Mi- 
ramion would conseut to marry him without difficulty. 

Nothing could have been easier than for Bussy to have satisfied himself of 
the real state of the lady’s feelings before adopting so desperate a measure ; 
but whether his own self-conceit did not allow him to doubt of his success, 
or from shaine of having been so duped, he declares in his own memoirs 
that bis ageut bad no interest in it, beyond the wish to gratify a friend, and 
he could not therefore doubt the sincerity of Clement. It must be allowed 
also that the profession to which the father belonged, and the nature of his 
connexion with the young widow, were sufficient of themselves to allay 
suspicion ; so that, whilst this innocent victim was totally ignorant of the 
pretentions of the comte, or even of his wish to marry her, no one having 
given a hint on the subject, Bussy was firmly persuaded that she had not only 
given hee consent, but had long since been made acquainted with bis in- 
tegiions. 

Madame de Miramion was the daughter of a rich burgess of Orleans. A 
child of precocious understanding, she doted on her mother with an energy 
beyond her years ; and when at scarcely nine years of age, she was depriv- 
ed by death of this beloved parent, the event made a deep aud lasting im- 
pression on her sensitive nature, which seemed to resist every effort made to 
dispel it. One of her aunts, who had the charge of her ecucation, though 
the sister of a bishop, considered that religious fervour was taking too strong 
a hold on the mind of her young pupil; and in some measure to counteract 
it, she drew her into society, and took her to bails and to the theatre — 
W herever she weut, the beauty of her person, more than her wealth, attract- 
ed universal admiration, and many were the suitors for her band. In 1645 
she married Jean J: cques de Beauharnois, lord of Miramion, counsellor of 
the parliament of Paris, whose fortune equalled her own. He was only 
twenty-seven years of age, handsome, with a commanding fignre, and of a 
most amiable disposition. By her husband she was not restrained, as by her 
aunt, in her pious exere:ses. So well assorted a union made her teel a hap- 
piness to which she bad beena stranger from childhood. She loved and was 
beloved, She had butone wish, by the strict discharge of every duty not 
to allow her prospect of future wellare to be endangered by the prosperity 
and happiness she enjoyed in this life. Only six months passed in the enjoy- 
ment of this happiness: at the end of that period her husband was taken 
from her by apulmonary atiack. Soonafter, she gave birth to a daughter, 
so weak and sickly that it was with the utmost difficulty her life could be 
preserved. Religion and maternal tenderness prevented Madame de Mira 
inion from sinking in despair; she passed the two first years of her widuw- 
hood in the closest seclusion, alternately at the foot of the altar, and by the 
cradle of her child. 

Born in 1629, she was little more than sixteen when she became a 
widow anda mother. Her relations, who were tenderly attached to her, 
feared that she would take the veil. They wished to keep her amongst 
them, and flattered themselves, from her extreme youth, thatshe might in 
time be induced to form asecoud connexion; and having allowed her a 
long time for the indulgence of her grief, they proposed it to her. Several 
brilliant offers presented ‘hemselves. Many of those w ho sought her fear- 
ed that her beauty and wealth might give reason to suspect the disinterested- 
ness of their attachmeut; but on every occasion she ex pressed in the strong 
est terms her wish to reject all proposals of the kind. Attacked by the 
smali-pox, she was sorry it had not deprive d her of those attractions which 
her piety had caused her to regret; and yet, deeply touched with the at- 
tachment of her relations, she did not like entirely to close lherdoors against 
those they sought to introduce to her acquaintance. 


Her bumilitv made her consider herself unworthy to consecrate herself to 
[ gall 





iheaven. She hesitated, and ouly asked tor time to be allowed her to make 


her decision ; and in the meanwhile she multiplied her acts of devotion, in 
the hope that God would reveal bimeelf to her and declare his will, whilst 
her friends pleased themselves with the hope of obtaining her consent to an 
alliance with some family equally rich with their own. Such was the per- 
son whom Bussy, without any personal acquaintance, proposed to carry oft 
and force into wedlock, persuaded that she w ould consider herself honoured 
in belonging to him, and would be gr tilied ip appearing at a court from 
which her birth and the rank of her family precluded ler 

Secure in the support of the prince, be looked upon au elopement with a 
female, who, notwithstanding her wealth, was in his « yes only abe urgeoise, 
as a matter of no consequeuce. Che elder brother of Madame de Mira 
inion, then twenty-five years of age, was the only individual in the family to 
cause him any uneasiness. 

His preparations were not § ) secret that they did not in some degree 
transpire. Madame had notice given ler trom various quarters that she was 
to be carried off; but as the author of the intended insult was not named 
and as she was convinced that no ene of those who aspired to her band 
uilty of such an outrage, she placed no reliauce in the report, and 
ions to ward it off. 





Bussy knew that she was living at Issy with her mother-in-law, and had 


} obtaine d iuntormation trom those im his confi lence that on the 7th of August 


! 


* ! i i 
she was to gotoSt Valerien to perform her devotions, and he arranged bi 
plans accordingly. He placed flour relays betwixt St. Cloud and Lannay, 
, distance of twenty-live leagues. He assembled 


strong escort, col osed 


‘ 


of his broti atriend whot 


ad served two campaigns asa volunteer under 
his orders, and three other gentlemen his vassals and dependents. The 
were attended by servants all well mounted and armed. _ 

Madame de Miramion, entirely engrossed with the religious duties she 
was about to perform, set off from Issy at seven in the morning. Her 
mother-in-law accompanied her, aud according to the custom with persons 


of a certain condition at that period, she was attended by an old equerry 
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and two ‘women ; the one a governess a middle-aged person, the other al her head enclosed in an enormous coiffure, dressed in a gray woollen gown 


young chambermaid. A man servant was mounted behind. 
~ Bussy’s squadron was posted on the road betwixt St. Cloud and Mont 
Valerien, opposite a bridge, which the lady’s carriage had no so ner tra- 
versed than it was stopped. Two of the cavaliers attempted to let down 
the leather curtains which shut up the persons within from their view. 
Madame de Miramion endeavoured to drive them off by striking them with 
a bag she held in her hand, and calling loudly for help; but ber eries and 
efforts were unavailing Not being able to succeed in letting down the 
curtains, her assailants attempted to cut the fastenings with their swords. 
Madame de Miramion, with a courage beyond her sex, endeavoured to 
wrest the weapons from them, and in doing so, had her hands severely cut. 
During this unequal combat, the squadron had forced the coachman to re- 
pass the bridge, and to enter the Bois de Boulogne, where acarriage was in 
waiting, drawn by six horses. In this Bussy would have placed the lady, 
but no persuasion could induce her to move; and she fixed herself so firmly 
in her seat, that nothing but violence could have been availing. Bussy 
therefore unharnessed her horses, replaced them with his own, placed Ma- 
dame de Miramion’s coachman and horses in the charge of two groon.s, with 
orders to convey them to Paris and detain them there, and then set off at full 
gallop across the plain of St. Denis into the forest of Livri. The captive 
lady called to all the passers-by, gave her name, and intreated them to for* 
ward the alarm to her friends at Paris. But the clouds of dust caused by so 
large a cavalcade, the wind, the noise, and the rapid pace at which they pro- 
ceeded, frustrated all her efforts. Having reached the forest, where from 
the nature of the road the escort could no longer surrouuded the carriage, 
Madaine de Miramion made un attempt to escape by throwing herse!f into a 
thick copse, where she flattered herself she night remain concealed, heedtess 
of the thorns and briars which covered her with blood; but she was soon 
discovered, and perceiving she could not avoid her pursuers, to prevent them 
trom seizing ber, with a violent effort she flew back to the carriage, and 
threw herself into it. 

Bussy halted in the most retired part of the forest, where the escort took 
some refreshment; but his captive positiv ely refused what was offered to 
her, declaring she would touch nothing till restored to liberty. 

Still deceived with regard to her conduct, and astunished at her resistance, 
Bussy flattered himself that it was a feint on her part, and that she would 
becoine more tranquil if her mother-in-law aud the old domestic were dis- 
posed of. He therefore turned them and the governess out of the carriage. 
He would only bave retained the other female, but the man-servant declared 
he would ra her die than abandon her. Wherever they stopped she made 
the same inettectual efforts to obtain assistance; but those who guarded her 
gave out that she vas insane; and her disordered appearance, her torn 
clothes, her bleeding face and hands, gave a colour to the assertion. 

Bussy was now but too well convinced that her resistance was not feigned, 
and for a moment he thought of taking her back, but he was dissuaded trom 
it by his brother, who represented to him, that when ber alarm had subsided, 
she might be prevailed upon to change her mind. Arrived at the castle, 
the noise of the portcullis, the dismal appearance of the structure, the num- 
ber of armed men collected, all coutributed to increase her alarm. She did 
uot even Know the names or the intentions of her enemies; but from the 
whole of their conduct, she considered them capable of the worst crimes, aud 
nothing could induce her to quit the carriage. At length one of the party, 
a knight of Malta, whom she recognised as having made part of the escort, 
intreated her in the most respectful manner to enter the castle. 

Madame de Miramion, without moving, inquired in a firm voice whether 
it was by the order of the person who addressed her that she was thus 
treated. 

‘No, madame,’ said he, ‘it is the Comte de Bussy Rabutin, who has assur- 
ed us thut he was acting with your consent.’ 

‘It is false, utterly false !’ she exclaimed, raising her voice. 

‘ Madame,’ said he, ‘ we are two hundred gentlemen, friends of Monsieur 
de Bussy ; if he has deceived us, we will protect you, and restore you to 
liberty ; only condescend to explain yourself more fully, and in the mean- 
tume do not refuse to dismount, and give yourself some repose.’ 

His respectlul manner inspired her with confidence ; she would not enter 
any of the furnished apartments, but remained in a low damp hall, where 
nv preparation had been made for her reception, but where a fire was light- 
ed in great haste, and her carriage cushions were placed for her to sit upon. 
Ou entering, she observed a pair of pistols on the table, and instantly took 
possession of vuein; aud finding them loaded, placed them by her. 


Her | 


with a deep cambric cape without any trimming, and her only ornament a 
cross, from which was suspended a lock of her daughter’s hair. Her eyes 
still retained their brillianey, and the charms of her features were not en- 
firely lost under the disguise of a double chin. The expression of her coun- 
tenauce, her manner, ber costume, were all in unison; all contributed to 
express the absence of tumultuous passions and the equanimity of her tem- 
per. Bussy was so struck that he remaiued fora time silent; but he was 
soon reassured by the toue of benevolence in which she addressed him, aud 
the anxiety she expressed to learn the motive of his visit. When he had ex- 
plained himself, and had proved to her satisfactorily that the right was on his 
side. Madame de Miramion proinised to interest her son-in-law in his cause, 
and induce him to give it a favourable heariug. itcame on shortly atter, and 
was decided in his favour. AU those acquainted with the hisiory oi the 
times will recognize Madame de Miramion in this generous conduct. This 
excellent woman, having made a vow to consecrate herself to God, prefer- 
red her duties asa parent to the idleness ofa cloister : devoting herself to 
the care of her child, who was almost always ill, the best years of her life 
were given up to her education. Having introduced her to the world, and 
secured her happiness by a suitable marriage, discharging herself of all 
worldly cares, she gave herseli up to the most enthusiastic charity; her 
strength of body and the resources of her mind seeming to increase in pro- 
grite to the amount of misery that surrounded her. She founded estab- 
ishments at Paris, Amiens, and other places, bearing her name, for the in- 
struction of school mistresses, and for nurses tor the pogr; she opened work- 
shops for the industrious, and bouses of refuge for the repentaut sinner.— 
During two years, from her own means she supported seven hundred poor 
persous who bad been dismissed trom the general hospital for want of funds. 
She assisted St. Vincent de Paul in establishing a foundling hospital; and 
when the town of Melun was visited by a contagious disorder, she relieved 
the sick by every means in her power, and for wo months—braving death 
in herown person—she nursed those whose relations aud frieuds had aban- 
doned them from fear. She contributed by her liberality to the establish- 
ment of tcreign missions, and caused the name of France to be blessed to the 
extremities of the world. Prostrate on her knees betore an irritated father, 
she averted the curse about to be bestowed upon an offeuding son, aud ob- 
tained his pardon. Even princesses sought lier advice in their difficulties, 
aud implored the consolatiou of her presence and her prayers in their last 
moments. Lows X1V., with that discernmen* which characterised him, 
employed her as his almoner in the distribution of his charities, and she was 
cousulted onall sides by those eugaged in works of charity aud benevolence. 
Madame de Sévigueé in her letters designates her us ‘the Mother of the 
Church,’ and says with truth that her death which took place in 1696, was 
a public loss, 





AGUUGULUG SS. 
BY J. 8. SKINNER, ESQ. 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE FARMER’S CLUB. 
TUESDAY THE — DAY oF JuLY, 1845. 

This free and easy gathering of practical farmers and men of various, 
countries and pursuits, takes place at the American Institute, the first and 
third Tuesday of every mouth, in an airy building ia the Park, appropriate- 
ly constructed, anJ wisely set apart for the use of aa Lastitation whose chief 
purpose it is, to concentrate from every quarter, and diffuse to every point 


the best information and the latest improvements, for the benefit of every 
branch of liberal stady, and every division of useful industry. 

An error prevails, toa certain extent, which ought to be corrected.— 
Many suppose that regular membership is necessary, to confer a right to par- 
ticipate in the debates that arise at these semi-monthly meetings of the 
Club; but such is not the fact.—The Presiding Officer invites, and the Club 
isalways pleased to hear, any remarks, not political, from any geaotleman 
properly introduced to the meeting. Their object is information, light, 
knowledge—come frum what source they may.—Ife, therefore, whoever he 
may be, who can suggest anything to lighten, enlighten, invigorate and fer 


attendant having uttempted to leave the room, she insisted on her not quit- | tilize the labours of the husbandman and the citizen-——the mechanic or the 


ting her: they brought her food, bat she would touch nothing. Bussy, atraid 
of encountering her reproaches, kept aloof: be was amazed at her anger 
andher decision. ‘ Lhad been assured,’ he said to his accomplices, ‘ that 
she was alamb, whereas she is more like an enraged lioness.’ 

Still he did not despair of softening her, by employing a person who acted 
a4 governess or housekeeper iu the castle, and others to speak in his behalf; 


assuring her of his attachment, of his regret, and throwing all the blame upon | 1 


her confessor. 


These explanations in some degree dissipated her alarm, but did nat les- 


sen her indiguation against her captor, who had employed such means to 
gain his object. When they fonnd her inaccessible to persuasion, they 
tried to work upon lier fears. They described the comte, though naturally 
mild and generous, yet capable of everything if his passions were excited ; 
and that it was her interest not to reduce him to despair, But nothing could 


produce the least concession on her part; and at length Bussy sent her | 


word, that she should be restored to liberty on condition of her granting 
him one moment’s interview. 

The instant he entered she rose from her seat, and exclaimed with an up- 
lifted hand, ‘ Sir, Lvow in the presence of God, my Maker and yours, never 
to become your wife!’ and then fainted away Medical assistance was pro- 
cured ; she was declared to be in imminent danger ; forty hours had pass- 
ed without her taking nourishinent, and her strength was entirely ex- 
hausted. 

In the mean time her mother-in-law had not been idle. She had made 
the best of her way to the nearest village, procured a horse for the eld 
equerry, and despatched him to her family to give notice of what had occur- 
red, whilst she secured a wagon for herself, which conveyed her to Paris. 
it was shortly efter announced to Bussy that the town of Sens was in an up- 
roar, and that six hundred men were coming to attack the castle. No ways 
alarmed at the intelligence, he made a last attempt to induce Madame de 
Miramion to remain at least one day at Lannay. Her only reply was a re 
quest that he would instantly give orders fur her departure. The horses 
being harnessed, and the carriage in readiness, she ate two eggs; Bussy in 
secret gave filty louis to her maid, under pretence of defraying the expenses 
of her journey, but in reality to make her favourable to his views. The 
carriage set otf, escorted by the knight of Malta and two other gentlemen ; 
the whole journey he rode by her side, endeavouring by his conversation 
and representations to place the comte’s conduct in a favourable light: but on 
approaching Sens, fearful that they might be arrested by the authorities, 
they halted at the outskirts of the town, and having unharnessed the horses, 
the escort took their leave, aud galloped back to Lannay. Madame de Mi 
ramion, left alone with her two attendants, dismousted from her carriage, 
and traversing the faubourg of Sens on foot, found the gates closed. She 
learned, however, that every one was under arms, by the order of the queen 
regent, for the rescue of a lady who had been forcibly carried off.‘ Alas!’ 
said she, ‘1 au that person!’ The news instantly spread; her brother, her 
mother-in-law. and her other relations soon joined her. Great was her joy 
to find herself once more amongst them; but her frame had received a se- 
vere shock. She fell dangerously ill, and for a long time her recovery was 
doubiful. A troop of armed men in the mean vhile was sent to Lannay to 
seize the person of Bussy, but he had made his escape, with all his accom- 
plices 

When the trial came on, Mademe de Miramion showed the greatest leni- 

ency, and intreated her family to pardon a repentant culprit. They were 
the less disposed to do so, because after this event she showed herself more 
averse than ever to every proposal of marriage. She considered it as a 
warning from heaven, and determined from henceforth to dedicate herself 
to religion and good works. Bussy, alarmed at the scrape he bad got into, 
intreated the Prince de Condé to inierfere in his behalf, who, in conse- 
quence, wrole to her family a very urgent letter. The solicitations of a 
prince who, by the victory of Sens, had again saved France, were not to be 
resisted: the suit was dropped, but was renewed when Conde and Bussy 
made war against the parliament and La Froude. Bussy acknowledges that 
in the course of these civil disturbances he had formed a plan of buruing the 
castle of Kubelle, the property of Madame de Miramion; but his better 
feelings prevailed, and he placed a guard there to protect tt, and he reaped 
the benefit of bis good conduet 


mau of science—will find in the officers and members of this Club, at all 
times a patient and a willing auditory, for—it is not an Agricultural, or a 
Mercantile or a Military, or a Mechanical Institute; not at all;—it is the 


” 


“American Institute,” under whose roof and whose euspices, this Far- 
mer’s Club meets. And what subject, we should like to know, can be il- 
ustrated, that does not more or less remotely concern the farmer? For 


example, at the last meeting, a letter was read to show, that the American- 





built man-of-war ship or brig Portsmouth, has proved herself to be the fast- 
' est sailer that ever doubled Cape Hurn.—Well, does it not in the first place 
flatter a just and honourable national pride, which farmers as much at least 
| as any have a right and may be supposed to entertain, that in the business 
of interchanging agricultural commodities, by the art of navigation and ship 
| building, we should go aZeet/e ahead of other nations? And as the products 
| of agriculture are taxed with the cost of transportation, until they reach the 
| point of consumption, is there uot an obvious advantage resulting to the far- 
| mer, when that cost is diminished by any improvemeut, in either of the arts 
/ above mentioned ? 

| The catholic spirit of the club (we are not speaking in a religious sense) 
was well evinced at the last meeting, by calling Dr. BRANcn Arcuer, 
And here [we hope without of 
fence] we may.turn aside to note the appearance of this gentleman. How 


of Texas, to preside over its discussions. 


it is, we can hardly say, but with thisname, we had associated the idea of a 
man of a high sense of personal henvur, but of a sanguine, not to say savage 
aspectand temper ; and if called on as a limner, should have sketched him 
with a hunting shirt, moccasins, the pauther skin cap, with a Bowie 
knife, with the handle partly sticking out, more in the way of significance 
than chance, and a twelve-inch dirk commonly called an “ Arkansas tooth 
pick,” in Siamese proimity to the bowie knife aforesaid, pistols being re- 
jected as not carrying with them the presumption of a sufficiently close and 
fraternal coming together. Instead of this fancy sketch, whom did we see? 
A tall thin man, with somewhut sunken eye, prominent features, and frame 
attenuated, looking the ditto of a Virginia gentleman farmer, of easy man- 
ners, cautious to infringe on no man’s rights, and prompt to maintain his 
own. Ina word, a plain, neatly, well-dressed, man, such as you will often 
meet with among the gentlemen about the Court-House Yards in Virginia 
and the eastern shore of Maryland, who seem instinctively to walk the line 
of easy propriety, equi-distant from disgusting familiarity and revolting ar- 
rogance, 

We never saw Doctor A. before, except in the papers—were notintroduced 
to him, and know not that we shall ever lave the pleasure to see biim again ; 
and have only taken the liberty thus ro ighily to describe his exterior ; first, 
to show that neither the discussions, nor even the presidency of the Farmer's 
Club is restricted to membership; and then to show how unsafe it is to draw 
conclusions from presumptive portraits of either character or person. We 
will only add that the Texian presided with adiguity and effect not always 
witnessed on such occasions. 

The text which had been given out for discussion, was the best substitute 
now avatlable fur the hay crop, which has been so mae h shortened by the 
past unfavourable spring. 

One geutlemav recommended Millet as best adapted to the purpose ; but 
his suggestion was promptly and efficiently (as we thought) contested by 
Doctor Underhill, who, with his accustomed combination of sagacity and ex- 


make a man of the 





perience (the best mingling of qualities in the world 


mT . a8 ° | mo , aonae ' . ° vill re 
The prosecution was dropped altogether ou condition of his never appear- | right sort of sense) maintained, that for a good crop of mullet, you must have 


ing in her presence aud avoiding any place where she might be. 

However humiliating was sach a promise, he adhered faithfully to it.— 
Thirty-six years passed, during which they had never met. At the end of 
that period he was engaged in a lawsuit, the loss or gain of which depended 
on the President de Nesmond, who had married Madame de Miramiou’s 


} very clean and ve ry rich land; aud that of all the crops, if was the greatest 


as in Pennosylvania, Maryland, and Virginia, millet was ouce ‘all the go. 


But it has been, it is believed altogether abandoned, maitly tor the reasons 


| 
| cthauster. Thisc orresponds with experience iu States southiof this—where- | 
' 


ouly daughter. To do away the injury which the recollection of his past | stated by Doctor Underhill. No crop can be more be yatiful and attractive 


conduct might have upon the mind of her seu-in-law he determined, through 
the intervention of a triend of his, and a cousin of Madame de Miramion’s, 
to obtain an interview with her. Admitted into the presence of one who 


had been connected vith 60 remarkable an event in his lite, he encounter 
ed no longer the young and delicate beauty clothed ‘in silk and lace, such 
a8 she was when he carried her off from St. Cloud, but a large fat woman 

’ 


to look at, but the same preparation, and the same sort of land would answer 
fur acrop of lucerne, and that will be ready for the scy he earlier and oftener, 
and for a much greater number of years, than any other crop whatever. 
Doctor Underhill proposed that the deficiency of winter food, to be ap- 
prebended from the diminished hay crop, should be wet by at once sowing, 





broad-cast (as least troublesome) or drilling, Indian corn; and sowing also 
as largely as convenient the “ Deal's yellow turnip and the white turnip.” — 
The former being a hybrid, between the common yellow turnip and the le- 
gitimate Swede. The white turnip (as not keeping so well) to be fed off 
first. He thought, if the antamn should be favourable, these turnips, if 
otherwise well managed, would yield abundantly, though they might be 
sowed as late as the first of August. In corroboration of that, we may be 
allowed to state that we once knew a heavy crop to be gathered from 
sowing on the 18¢h of September. The ground, old land, had been heavily 
and recently cow-penned tor the purpose. The autumn was a late one, and 

the season in all other respetcs favourable. It was encouraging to hear, from 

such good authority, root culture still advocated, when so many seem indo- 
lent or faint hearted about it, especially in relation to turnips; which, in 

England, has enabled the government to go through all her wars of defence 

and aggrandisement, extending her colonial trade and dependencies in all 

parts of the world, and standing up under a national debt that, but for her 

turnips, would sink her iu spite of the genius of a Pitt or a Peel. 

The Club, at this sitting, was again entertained with a glowing description 
of the Prairies—the Rivers—the fish, the fowl, the flowers and fruits of 
Texas. There was in the writer's description, for it was in the form of 
written notes, a richness of imagery, and au animation of spirit and language 
that must have been inspired by the sight of all he described. Of all the places 
of which we have any account, it seemed to come nearest to Johnson’s 
description of the happy valley of Abyssinia—with this great difference, that 
while nothing has beeneasier or more agreeable than for us to get entrance 
into Texas, (except that of keeping it aftewards), the only passage into the 
“happy valley,” was a cavern that passed under a rock—of which it has 
been long disputed whether it was the work of nature or of human industry. 
The outlet of the cavern was concealed by a thick wood, and the mouth 
which opened into the valley, was closed with gates of iron, forged by the 
artificers of ancient days, 80 massive that no man could, without the help of 
engines, open or shutthem. But once in this EJ Dorado of now a purt of the 
United States, and what part of the globe that ever was subjugated, or ex- 
plored, so well as Texas, answers to the description of the place selected by 
the wisdom of antiquity for the residence of the Abyssinian princes? “ From 
the mountains on every side, rivulets descended, that filled all the valley 
with verdure and fertility, and formed a lake in the middle, inhabited by fish 
of every species, and frequented by every fuwl whom nature hath taught to 
dip its wing in water. 

“ The sides of the mountains were covered with trees, the banks of the 
brooks were diversified with flowers; every blast shook spices from the 
rocks, and every month dropped fruit upon the ground. All animals that 
bite the grass, or browse the shrub, whether wild or tame, wandered in this 
extensive circuit, secured from beasts of prey by the mountains which con: 
fined them. On one part were flocks and herds feeding in the pastures, on 
auother, all the beasts of chase frisking in the lawns; the sprightly kid was 
bounding on the rocks, the subtle monkey frolicing in the trees, and the 
solemn elephant reposing in the shade. All the diversities of the world 
were brought together, the blessings of nature were collected, and.its evils 
extracted and excluded !” 

The gentleman who favoured the club, with the contents of notes made 
on the spot, may have thrown into his descriptions a little of the coleur de 
rose, a8 aman ebraptured with such enchanting views of immense prairies 
jn full blossom, would naturally do; yet we doubt not his notes were writ- 
ten in a spirit of equalcandour andenthusiasm. These fruits of a gifted mind, 
and a felicitous pen, we may hope will soon be given to the world. The 
public mind, with eager curiosity; is devouring the charms of thia maiden 
sister with the lone star in her diadem, and even before they have had time te 
fall upon the sense, will doubtless desire to embrace her yet fairer sister 
—named California! with her, no less attractive—golden ingots in her 
pocket. 

The next question selected for discussion is that of the ravages committed 
on the crops of thehusbandman and the orchardists by the myriads of vo- 
The declaration 

of the geutleman who proposed this subject, that ** the annual losses in this 

way amounted to millions of dollars,” was not disputed. Some induce- 
ments to study entomology, as a branch of elegant and useful knowledge are 
in type for the August number of the “Farmer's Linrary”—we have 
not room to enlarge on it here, but no one can estimate the value of the dis- 
cussion if—if it should lead to the suggestion of preventive or remedy! 
There lies the difficulty.—That effectual preventives have been suggested 
against the destruction committed by worms at the roots of peach trees, we 
doubt not; but, we as little doubt, that few farmers will take the trouble to 
apply them—some men would go so far as ‘+ lie on thea backs in expectan- 
cy of being fed with a spoon!! But God hath said and for his bappiness de~ 
creed, that “ in the sweat of his brow shall man be fed.” 

In reference to insects, we will close these rambling and rapid remarks, by 
quoting some observations from a recent and high authority, upon entomo- 
logy, calculated to reconcile the philosopbic mind to things as we find them, 
made to our hand by an all wise Providence; and to those who have the 
arrogance or the folly to impeach its ways, would we say with Pope, 

Go, wiser thou! and in thy scale of sense, 
Weigh thy opinion against Providence ; 

Call imperfection what thou fanciest such ; 
Say, here he gives too little, there too much: 
Destroy all creatures for thy sport, or gust, 
Yet say, if man’s unhappy, God’s unjust; 

If man alone engross not Heaven’s high care, 
Aloue made perfect here, immortal there ; 
Snatch from this hand, the balance or the rod 
Re-judge his sustice, be the God of God. 

Of insects our author says truly, “‘ A wise hand has scattered them every 
where, and given to each kind its peculiar economy and great fecundity. 
With them, order and life are restored to universal nature. On their side 
pursued by powerlul, or weak, but not less numerous enemies, they uncea- 
The proportion which 
exists between their increase, and the occasion for it, and their enemies, 





racious insects thet infestour grain fielle and gardens. 


| singly fullow the given commands of Providence. 


secures nature from devastations which they would occasion, and restores 
all to the most admirable equality.” 


EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL FATR OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 


Of this great exhibition of useful arts and products, we have only room te 
give notice that the exhibition will be opened to the public on Monday, 
the Gth day of October, 1845, at 12 o'clock, M., at Niblo’s Garden, Broad 
way, in the city of New York. Contributions from exhibiters will be re 
ceived oa Thursd ly, Friday and 8 iturd iy of the previous week. To insure 
the most favourable locations, and the advantages of competition, the pro- 
ducts of the Manufacturer, Mechanic, and Artisan must be delivered and 
entered on the booksof the Fair, on one of those days. The chance of a good 
location will be in favour of those who come the first and second day. Fruits, 
Flowers, &c., form an exception. The proper time for entering them will 
be specified in the agricultural and horticultural efrcular, or notices bereafter 
to be issued 

Arrangements already made, and in progress, for carrying out the eigh- 
teenth celebration, are on a scale more extended and attractive than ever 
before; aud if public favour towards this institution continues to extend and 
increase each year as it has during the last seventeen, means will be afford- 
ed of enlarging the value of the premiums, and thereby creating a more 
intense and universal competition. Several opulent and munificent individ- 
uals, desirous of making the exhibition worthy of our great emporium, and 
giving a fresh impulse to improvements in our country, have volunteered 
donations for the purpose ; others have promised not only to contribute, but 
to use their influence to cause their frienda to do thesame. After reserving 
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what discretion demands, to cover the annual current expenses of the [nsti- 


tution, every dollar will be expended by the managers to promote improve- 
ments in Agriculture and the Arts. It is the fixed policy ofthe Institute, to 
appropriate every dollar tor the benefit of that pablic which has been its 
generous, unfailing patron. 

———— 


VOLTAIRE. 


From Lord Brougham’s Lives of Men of Letters and Science. 
The following remarks on the personal character and temperament of 
Voltaire are well and nicely discriminated :— 

‘ His nature was open and ardent ; he had the irritability which oftentimes 
accompanies genius, but he had the warm temperament, the generous self- 
abandonment, the uncalculating effusion of sentiment, which is also its at- 
tendant, and which sixty years’ living in the world never cured, hardly mi- 
tigated, in Voltaire. His expressions, were, no doubt, stronger than his 
feelings, but we know that this expression has a certain reaction, and ex- 
cites the feelings in its turn, certainly is ever taken into the account when 
ites object makes a bad or a cold requital, and irritates the minds from which 
it eal geensnded. if, in no other way, at least cf wounding their pride.— 
Nothing can be more extravagant than the technology of Voltaire’s affections. 
«« My dearest friend” is too cold to be almost ever used ; it is “ my dear and 
adorable friend,” ‘my A mage og angel,’ “my adorable friend,” and often, 
to the Argentals especially, the union of both, ‘‘ my adorable angels.” All 
philosophers are Newtons, all poets Virgils, all historians Sallusts, all mar- 
shals Cwsars. The work of the president Henault is not certainly “son,” 
but “votre charmaute, votre immortel ouvrage,”’ being the most dry and 
least charming history that ever was penned, and which never would be read 
but asa convenient chronicle. The pene ofaffection, of eternal ,warm, 
even passionate affection, are lavished constantly and indifferently. Nay, 
to one friend, a marshal and duke (Richelieu), he says; addressing him as 
monsei r, “Ily a dans Paris force vieilles et illustres catins a qui vous 
avez fait passer de joyeux moments, mais il n’y en a point qui vous aime 
plus de moi.” 

‘ With all this vehemence of feeling and facility of effusion, as well as of 
exaggeration, there was joined an irritability that brought on cold fits occa- 
sionally, and then the snow, or rather the hail, fell as easily and abundantly 
as the tepid showers had before descended. Nothing can exceed his affec- 
tion for his nieces, especially for Madame Denis; but he must have outraged 
her feelings severely to draw from her such a letter as she wrote in 1754.— 
“ Ne me forcez a vous hair,” “ Vous étes le dernier des hommes par le 
ceur,”’ “Je cacherai antant que je pourrais les vices de votre ceur,” are ex- 
ade used principally on account, not of his heart, which was sound, 

ut his temper, which was uncontrolled ; and they were used to him while 
lying on a sick-bed at Colmar, which he had not quitted for six months. I 
shall have occasion afterwards to speak more particularly of his quarrels 
with Maupertuis, Frederick If., and Rousseau ; in the first of which the chief 
fault lay with the mathematician, in the second the great king claims the 
whole blame, and in the third Voltaire was most ceusurable. At present 
I have only entered upon the topics which arise during his residency at 


Cirey. 

‘ The same exaggeration that pervades his expressions towards others is 
observable in all that he writes respecting himself, whether upon the suf- 
ferings of his mind, or those, somewhat more real, of his body. He had, 
unhappily, a feeble constitution, and, having taken little care of it in early 
life, he was a confirmed invalid for the rest of his days; butespecially be- 
tween forty and sixty. He suffered from both bladder complaints and those 
of the alimentary canal; and his surgical maladies, besides the pain and irri- 
tation which they directly occasioned, gave him all the sufferings and incon- 
veniences of a bad digestion, There was, therefore, a sufficient foundation 
for freqent recourse to the state of his health. But he writes as if he was not 
merely in constant danger; he is generally at the point of death; and it is 
observable that the more deeply he is engaged in any vexatious dispute, and 
the more he has, or thinks he has, eccasion to complain of maltreatinent, the 
more regularly and the more vehemently does he describe his alarming— 
nay, his dying condition. In such circumstances it is a figure never want- 
ing to round a period, or to fill up the measure of his own wrongs and his ad- 
versary’s oppressions. It is singular that a man of his genius, one especially 
who had so well studied the human heart, and painted so strikingly the dig- 
nity of our nature, should invariably, and even with the least worthy antag- 
onist, prefer being plaintive to being powerful, and rather delight in being 
the object of compassion than of terror.’ 

The following remarks on Voltaire’s historical writings, and on the effect 
which his mode of handling such: questions had on the literary history of Eu- 
rope, are well worthy attention. The character of the biographies of Charles 
XII. and Peter the Great is also properly discriminated :— 

* But it is a merit of as high an order, and one which distinguishes all Vol- 
taire’s historical writings, that he exercises au unremitting caution in receiv- 
ing improbable relations, whether supported by the authority of particular 
historians, or vouched by the general belief of mankind. Here his sagacity 
never fails him, here his scepticism is never hurtful. The admirable tract, 
in which he assembled a large body of his critical doubts under the appro- 
pritate,title of La Pyrrhonisme de I’ Historie, is only a concentrated sample 
of the bold spirit in which he examined all the startling narratives to which 
our assent is so frequently asked, and which used, before the age of Voltaire, 
to be as unthinkingly yielded. In the article ‘ History’ of the Encyclopé- 
die we find much of what is now the general faith upon the early history of 
Rome, but in those days was never dreamtof. The same unflinching bold- 
ness, and the same unfailing acuteness, pervade all the work of which we 
have now been discoursing We may safely affirm that no historical trea- 
tise was ever given to the world more full of solid and useful instruc- 
tion. 

‘That there should have crept into the execution of so vast a design, per- 
haps the most magnificent that was ever conceived, errors of detail, is of no 
consequence whatever to its general usefulness any more than the petty in- 
equalities on the surface of a mirror are sufficient to destroy its reflecting 
and, if coycave, its magnifying power, because we read the book, not for 
its minute details, but for its general views, and are not injured by these 
faults any more than the astronomer is by the irregularities of the specu- 
lum, which might impede the course of an insect, as these inaccuracies 
might be the study of one who was groping for details when he should 
have been looking for great principles. But whoever has studied history as 
it ought to be studied will confess his obligations to this work, holding him- 
self indebted to it for the lamp by which the annals of the world are to be 
viewed. 

‘The example so happily set by the “ Essai"’ was soon followed by the 

other great writers of the age. It had the most important and salutary effect 
upon the great era of historical composition which now opened. Hume's 
first volume, T'he Stuarts from the Accession of James IJ. had been publish- 
ed in 1754. and had contained a most able appendix, giving a general account 
of the government, and manners, and condition of the country at James’s 
death. Whether he had seen the imperfect and partial copies of the “ Es- 
sai,”’ which had been surreptitiously printed as early as the winter of 1753, 
some months before his own was published, or the still more imperfect pub- 
lications of many chapters in Mercure de France, several years earlier, we 
have no means of ascertaining. Voltaire himself, in a panegyrical notice of 
Hume’s plan (Remarques sur l’ Essai, No. Ill. in vol. 5 of the work, p. 
355), assumes that he had adopted his plan of writing history, and, in fact, 
the Siécle de Louis XIV., of which nearly one-fourth is written on the plan 
of Hume’s appendix, had been sublidend. as far back as 1751, and was in 
such universal circulation as to have been repeatedly printed. But there 
can be no doubt that Robertson’s celebrated view of society (forming the 
first volume of Charles V.) was suggested by the Essai, for he intimates 
that the occasion for his work would have been superseded by the Essai 
had Voltaire’s authorities for the facts been referred to. ‘That Gibbon, Hen- 
ry, Watson, Rulhiéres, all adopted the new system is clear. 

‘ On his other histories we need not dwell ; they are in every respect per- 
formances of an ordinary merit. The “Charles XII,” is the best; the “ Peter 
the Great the worst. The former has the great merit of a clear equable, 
avd interesting narrative, apparently collected from good sources, and 
given with impartiality. The latter, beside its flimsy texture, was written 
in too close communication with the Russian court to be very trustworthy ; 
and it is notonly laringly partial on points which, while independent and 
unbiassed, he ha treated with honesty, but it falls into the most vulgar er- 
rors on the merits of Peter's proceedings. The “Siécle de Louis XIV.” 
holds a middle rank between the two, and it has some of the merits of the 

eneral or philosophical history. But how far it can be relied on for perfect 

Sirens is another matter He himself admits that it was necessary to write 
at a distance from France a work which treated of men’s conduct whose 
near relation still lived in the society which he frequented at Paris. “To 
what,” he asks, “should I have been exposed at home? Thirty different 
correspondences, even here, have | been obliged lo carry on after my first 
edition was published, all owing to the difficulty of satisfying the distant 
cousins of those whose history I had been relating.” Butif any proof were 
wanting that this distance did not wholly protect him from bias—and, in- 
deed, every one must see that he was likely to feel such motives if hefdid 
not mean his banishment from Paris to be perpetual—we have the evidence 
in such letters as that in which he complains that such a one is not satisfied, 
but has made remonstrances, and says, that of another applicant’s ancestor 
hee has not been able te speak so favourably as was desired; but, yet, that 

















he had gone a deal out of his way to embellish them (enjoliver) as 
was desired. is admiration of Louis XIV. was, no doubt, very sincere ; 
and it was not, ar necessary, in the parsuit of court favour under his 
successor, to soften the harsher features of his character. Yet there is some 
partiality to him shown throughout the work. Thus the atrocious butche- 

and havoc in the palatinate could not be passed over, and, if mentioned, 
most be blamed ; but the historian censures it is as slightly as possible when 
he says, that, at a distance, and in the midst of his pleasures, the king only 
saw “an exercise of his power and his belligerent rights; while, had he 
been on the spot, he would only have seen the horrors of the spectacle.” 

The following general observations may also receive the full assent of 
—-, reader, though the style in which they are expressed is stiff and 
stilted :— 

‘We owe to him the habit of scrutinising, both in sacred matters and 
eee the merits of whatever is presented for our belief, of examining 

oldlythe foundations of receivad opinions, of making probability a part of 
the consideration in all that is related, of calling in plain reason and common 
sense in our councils when grave matters are ander discussion ; nor can any 
one since the days of Luther be named, to whom the spirit of free inquiry, 
nay, the emancipation of the human mind from spiritual tyranny, owes a 
more lasting debt of gratitude, No one beyond the pale of the Romish 
Church ever denies his obligation to the great Reformer whom he thanks, 
and all but reveres, for having broken the chainsof her spiritual thraldom 
All his coarseness, all his low ribaldry, all that makes the reading of his 
works disgusting, in not afew offensive to common decency, and even to 
the decorum proper to the handling of pious topics, all his assaults upon 
things which should have been sacred from rude touch, as well as his ad- 
herence with unrestrained zeal to some of the most erroneous tenets of the 
Romish faith,—all are foagiven, nay, forgotten, in contemplating the man of 
whom we can say, ‘‘He broko our chains.” Unhappily, the bad parts of 
Voltaire’s writings are not only placed as it were in a setting by the grace of 
his etyle, so that we unwillingly cast them aside, but embalmed for conser- 
vation in the spirit of his immortal wit. But ifever the time shall arrive 
when men, intent solely on graver matters, and bending their whole iminds 
to things of solid importance, shall be careless of such light accomplishments, 
and the writings which have now so great a relish, more or less openly 
tasted, shall pass into oblivion, then the impression which this great genius 
has left will remain, and while his failings are forgotten, and the influence of 
his faults corrected, the world, wiser and better because he lived, will con- 
tinue still to celebrate his name.’ 
—»———_. 

THIEVES’ LITERATURE. 


From Tate’s Magazine. 
g 


During the last year, or so, the British public has been scantily favoured 
with specimens from the alluring school of ethics, historically known by the 
name of “the Thieves’ Literature.” We were in hopes that the epidemic 
had passed away, and for ever, Each successive champion of the school, 
afler retaining his popularity for a season, with more or less deleterious 
effect on the general morals, either abandoned his efforts, or tarned them 
into some channel less mischievous and vile. Some of the names most 
widely known in modern letters are justly chargeable with this folly. Bul- 
wer was among the first who, in his novels, invested with every charm of 
virtue the most flagrant breaches of the Decalogue. In “ Pelham,” adal- 
tery became a venial offence, or rather a gentlemanly propensity. We learn- 
ed to love the ingenious Job Jonson, from the bon-hommie with which he 
picked a pocket, and a sweet savour of sympatliy was breathed over the un- 
doubted lawlessness of his vocation. 

We experienced, with “ Paul Clifford,” the delights of a canter over a 
common. Our dreams were of high-prancing steeds, crape, and pistols, and 
the magic of the cabalistic dogma, “Stand, and deliver!’ That year, the 
graziers of Hermiston and Mid-Calder made a narrow escape. From “ Eu- 
gene Aram’’—we were then studying moral philosophy—we imbibed the 
recondite truth, that murder may become a virtue ; that if Providence has 
been so careless as to lavish the blessings of wealth upon mean-spirited, 
sensual souls, it is the high prerogative of genius to restore the balance by a 
gentle application of the carving-knife; and that under such extenuating 
circumstances the homicide becomes a hero. Ainsworth was our next in- 
structor. He explained to us Low erroneous were our impressions—borrow- 
ed in early youth from the perusal of the “ Newgate Calendar’”—of the 
great and glorious Dick Turpin. Thatfrank and fiery freebooter was mould- 
ed by his skilful hands into an effigy of Robin Hood, the redresser of the 
grievances of the poor. John King took a niche in the dearest sanctuary of 
our heart; and we would at any time have preferred a gallop upon Brown 





Bess, to a charge on the famous Marengo. To Turpin succeeded “ Jack 
Sheppard,” a work which, certainly, posterity will not forget, and for which 
Australia has some reason to be thankful. We shall say nothing with regard 
to it now, believing, as we do, that the author will never again so daringly 
overstep the line which morality has drawn 

Others went nearly as far. Indeed, it is our distinct opinion, that to “Oli 
ver Twist” we are indebted for the avatar of “ Jack Sheppard.” The in- 
tention of both these works may have been good: their execution is worse 
than questionable. What proportional interest, for example, do the dull 
negative virtues of Mr. Reowalber. or Rose Maylie, bear to the acuteness of 
the artful Dodger, the gutter-blood pleasantries of Charley Bates, the villany 
of Fagin, the brutality of Sykes, and the drunken imbecility of his drab ?— 
Tell us not that these things are drawn to remind us of the horrors of vice: 
that excuse is too stale, and will not stand the testofreason. Will pure hu- 
manity be increased by a daily attendance at the shambles? or is the atmos- 
phere of the brothel and gin-palace a potent auxiliary to virtue? And if 
they are not in reality, why familiarize us with them by description? Ostade 
and Teniers painted closely after nature, but their subjects are often so coarse 
and brutal, as to exclude them from the walls of a gallery: why should not 
the same rule be observed with literary productions ? 

Let no one accuse us of want of charity in thus strongly expressing our 
opinion. We are not combating with phantoms of the dead: the taste for 
such productions has, unhappily, not gone by. It is true that an indignant 
ual was made in this country by some, who could not bear to see the 
national literature degraded, against the course which these authors are 

ursuing. Their talents, however great, could not shield them from the ob- 
sen which they richly deserved. They might still find readers enough— 
for it is a sad truth, that the baser appetites are also the most insatiable ; but 
they knew the price which they were paying for such unholy popularity. 
Therefore, very wisely they chose to retrace their steps. Some few of the 
meaner class still continued to expound to their deteriorating audiences the 
doctrines and the dogmas of St. Giles ; but amongst these, there was not one 
man of even average talent. The apotheosis of the thief and the harlot was 
restored to its native obscenity, oa a procession to Tyburn-tree was no 
longer a march of glory. 

France, however, sent us over fuel for the decaying flames. M. Eugene 
Sue—known at one time as a sort of Gallican Marryat, a nautical | novelist, 
unparalleled in fustian and sea-slang—abandoned the Spanish Main for the 
Faubourg St. Antoine, and gave to a greedy world his famous “ Mysteries 
of Paris.” The reception which that book has met with in England, and the 
appearance of several imitators, convince us that the rage for black guardism 
is undiminished. Strong excitement must be had, no matter at what cost ; 
and for aught that we can see, M. Eugene runs a fair chance of being better 
known, and certainly better appreciated throughout the British dominions, 
than Sir Walter Scott. ‘The Mysteries” are the confessions of Vidocq, and 
something worse, turned into a romance, strong, filthy, and full-flavoured. 
Mankind is there represented, not in his glory, but in utterly incredible de- 
basement. It is so interesting to trace and gloat upon our intimate connexion 
with the brutes! Faugh! can we endure such infamy and yet pretend that 
our hearts are clean ? 

— <> - 
YOUNG IRELAND. 
Mr. Puncu (or Punch) to Mr. Davis (Epitor or The Nation). 

Sir,—The custom of the British Press gives us leave to address great pub- 
lic characters. Any day in the week you may read specimens ot such let- 
ters, whicha me for the nationa: welfare induces individual patriots to 
send forth. Thus it was that Junius (altogether without his Grace’s concur- 
rence no doubt) wrote to the Duke of Grafton. In the same way let Punch 
be permitted, Citizen Editor, to approach you. I write notto Davis, of whom 
I never heard until now ; but to the great leader of the Irish nation. 

I had never heard of him either until I found in your last week’s Paper 
that you werethe man. ‘The pathetic row between yourself and O'Connell 

ou describe as “ the greatest peril the Association ever knew,” Had there 
ike a collision, you say that “* the forces would not have been unmatched.” 
“ Extreme language was used,” you add, “and some of it to us.” Now 
the extreme language was used to Davis: therefore Davis is the Nation 
newspaper : therefore a row with Davis was the greatest peril the Associ- 
ation ever knew: and therefore, your forces not being unmatched with 
Dan’s, you are equal to that iliustrious leader. Allow me, as a confrére, to 
congratulate you upon this prodigious elevation you have attained—a position 
which has never before been achieved by a literary man. 

Nor is it likely that a man of your genius will stop at mere equality.— 





You and Dan only meet to repeal the Union: that point gained, you give 





pretty broad hints you will leave the Liberator behind. ‘‘ Some Repealers 
think,” you say, “ that Repeal is, under no circumstances, worth a drop of 
jkuman bleed.” That's a hint at Dan’s umreasonable squeamishness. 





“ Others,” you say, “ have no particular objection to the sacrifice of life ;” 
and you call upon ar people to “organize” at some not distant apniversary, 
and to separate on y in triumph. 

Fools that English statesmen are, and ignorant of the state of affairs in Lre- 
land! It is Dan we fancy is still regnant, We don’t know that you have 
come quietly in and deposed him. ‘“ How the deuce shall we appease the 
old fellow?’ says Peel to me. ‘“ How the dickens, Duke, are we to satisf 
him?” says I to an illustrious warrior. Weare all thinking about O'Connell, 
when—fiddle-de-dee—the pea is not under the thimble atall. It is no loug- 
er Dan, but Davis! 

Nor can the country be sufficiently admired and complimented which has 
chosen you for its leader. Your pretensions for it and yourself are so mod- 
erate—your scliemes of government so wise, practical, and sound. Since 
the time of Marat, there has not been a statesman like you. It is quite 
agreeable to think the great philosopher has not lived in vain, and to con- 
template the Christian beauties of your political scheme. 

In the mean time, and until young Davis has mastered old Dan, let us see 
fairly the state of things :—The Irishmeu assemble by millions, and the Bri- 
tish tyrant does nothing. O'Connell reigns and levies tax, and the British 
tyrants lethim. Davis calls the Queen an alien; the army cowards: insti- 
— “triumph ;” has no objection to blood; incites, infuriates, simple 
olk; and the British tyrant has not a word to fling athim. If his eloquence 
should bring about commotion, be the blood on the British tyrant’s head, 
not on Davis's. I feel assured that this is the feeling of every just man in 
Europe ; and that all governments admire your orderly spirit, would court 
your peaceful alliance, applaud the infallible means by which you would 
secure your national prosperity, and detest the monstrous despotism which 
bows your meek spirit down. 

Farewell, dear Sir. Continue to rouse patriotism, and to benefit your 
country. It is a sweet place now; but, ah! what a Paradise it will be, if 
you cau realise your delightful plans regarding it ! PUNCH. 


SuntMary. 


The Dublin Evening Freeman of Thursday publishes a long and vehe- 
ment letter from ‘John Archbishopfof Tuamar ’ to Sir Robert! Peel; begin- 
ning— Sir, The infidel and slavish, and demoralizing scheme of academic 
education, whic h you scruple not to proffer to the faithful people in Ire 
land ’—and so forth. 


The comet is loudly bl amed in Paris for an increase of the temperature, 
rapid and extreme beyond example : so late as Monday snow fell in the South 
of France; while on Wednesday, at Paris, the thermometer (Fahrenheit) 
marked in the shade 82 degrees, and on Thursday 86 degrees. 


A young woman was fined the other day, at Southwark Police-office for 
making a strange use of her ‘ bustle.’ She attempted to smuggle a bladder 
of brandy into the Queen’s Bench Prison concealed in the ‘bustle.’ 


From returns recently issued, it appears that the total number of letters 
delivered in the United Kingdom in the year 1844 was 242,000,000, which 
is an increase of nearly 22,000,000 on the previous year. The number be- 
fore the reduction of the rate was 75,000,000. In the London or old ‘ Two- 
penny-post’ district, the letters have more than doubled since the penny rate 
was established. 

A letter from Hong-kong, quoted by the T'imes, says—‘ You will be pleas- 
ed to bear that opium can ie len er involve us in China. It is openly ad- 
mitted at every port, and oonied about the streets. In fact, it hy soe ized 
to all intents i purposes; but they are ashamed to publish it. The trade 
of Canton for the past year exceeded all previous experience, notwithstand- 
ing the other four ports; and the Emperor gained a revenue of $2,500,000 
from that port alone.’ 

The same writer describes the manner of the attack on Mr Davis.— 
‘Whilst at Macao for twenty-four hours, to collect plants and trees and vine- 
cuttings for the colony, the Governor was attacked by three robbers while 
walking alone in plain clothes, just outside the town They fled on seeing 
some other Englishmen approaching ; so he was happily neither burt nor 
robbed, though one of the rascals had a knife in his possession. In Hong- 
kong we have put an end to robberies by our English jurisdiction.’ 


From our official returns of railway traflic during the first five months of 
the present year, it appears that the increase on their aggregate revenue 
over the corresponding period of last year is nearly half a million sterling. 
This increase, at five per cent., represents an increase of twenty millions in 
the value of the railway property of the country. The total receipts of 
above 1,700 miles, comprising all the great lines, up to the end of May, has 
exceeded 2,250,000/. The weekly traflic on these lines at present amounts 
to 120,000/. ; of which only one-fifth part is for goods, the remainder}for pag- 
sengers.— Railway Chronicle. 

That some idea may be formed of the immense stimulus the trade of the 
country would derive from the formation of the contemplated railways, it is 
ouly necessary to state, that were 2,000 miles of this projected railways to be 
coustructed, 1t would give employment to 500.000 labourers and 40,000 
horses for the next four years.—Herapath’s Rarlway Magazine. 

The total number of accidents on railways, reported to the Railway De- 
partment of the Board of Trade, for the quarter ending Ist April 1845, was 
32; being 22 deaths and 17 injuries. 

A thick kind of glass has been imported under the reduced duties, to be 
used for the roofing of houses and other buildings. It is expected to be very 
serviceable for those who need green-houses, light work-sLops, orthe means 
of evading the Window-tax. e 

The project to throw a huge tube, composed of sheet-iron, across the 
Menai Straits, for the transit of a railway, has, we understand, been aban- 
doned ; owing doubtless, to the probable disastrous effect of a gale of wind 
pressing upon such an extent of surface as so large a tube would necessarily 
present. It is in contemplation, we believe, to erect in its stead two bridges 
of solid construction, both of them uniting on the Britannia Rock, and to 
throw out piers from each side of the Straits.— Builder. 


Prince Henry, third son of Kiag William the Second of Helland, arrived 
in Edinburgh on Thursday, for a tour in Scotland. 

Her Majesty’s letters patent have passed the Great Seal of Ireland, grant- 
ing the dignity of a Baron of Ireland to James Daly, of Dunsandle in the 
county of Galway, Esq., by the style and title of Baron Dunsandle and Clan- 
conalin the said county of Galway. —Dublin Gazette. [The new Peer isa 
moderate Conservative. ] 

A steamer, to be called ‘ the Lady of the Lake,’ has been launched on 
the Windermere. This is said to be the first steamer onany English or Irish 
lake. 

An interesting anecdote bas been told in relation to the circumstances 
which first induced Teresa Milanollo to stndy the violin. When attendinga 
musical mass at Savigliano, in Piedmont, [her native country, ] being at that 
time about four years old, she was much struck by a solo on the violin No 
sooner was the service over than she expressed to her father her desire to 
learn this instrument. Her father explained to her that the piauo and harp 
were more suitable to a female ; when she exclaimed, “ Oh, it is the violin 
that I love.” This extraordinary predilection induced her father to engage 
amaster ; under whose instruction she made great progress; and at the age 
of six she gave a concert in her own country. She then gave concerts at 
Marseilles, Paris, and in Holland, with immense success, and came to Lon- 
don when scarcely eight years old. At Lille, where a medal was struck to 
her honour, her sister Maria, then aged six years, was heard for the first time, 
They played together in the North of France, at Paris, and have visited 
Germany and part of Italy. In Germany they gave 250 concerts. Since 
their arrival in London, on the present occasiou, both have been elected 
honorary members of the Beethoven Quartet Society ; a distinction only 
conferred upon foreign performers on the violin of first-rate talent.— 
Times. 








Dums Doos.—The following curious fact in natural history occurs in alet- 
ter from the Mauritius to Protessor Bell of King’s College, London :—In 
coming from Lechelles hither we touched at Juan de Nova, where | had an 
opportunity of seeing for the first time an island of purely coral formation. 
It is of a horse-shoe shape, about twenty-one miles long, and from a half to 
three-quarters of a mile broad, with extensive reefs around it abounding 
with turtle. Dogs of different kinds have been left there from time to time, 


| and finding abundance of food in the turtle eggs, young turtle and sea-fowl 


having multiplied prodigiously, so that there are now some thousands of 
them. I can testify from personal observation that they drink salt water, 
and they have entirely lost the faculty of barking. 

Tue stomacu.—I firmly believe that almost every malady of the human 
frame is, either high-ways or by-ways, connected with the stomach. The 
woes of every other member are founded on your belly timber , and I must 
own J never see a fashionable physician consulting the pulse of of his patient, 
but I feel a desire to exclaim—Why not tell the poor gentleman at once, 
‘ Sir, you have eaten too much ; you've drunk too much; and you have 
not taken exercise enough !’ The human frame was not created imperfect. 
It is we ourselves who have made it so. There exists no donkey in creation 
so overloaded as our stomachs.— Bubbles from the Brunnens. 


Powkr or Macuinery.—At Calicut, in the East Indies—whence the 
cloth called calico derives its name—the price of labour is one-seventh of 
that in England; yet the market is supplied from British looms.—Badj 
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For Agricultural department see page 343. 


Rwmperial Parliament. 


POOR-LAWS IN SCOTLAND. 


” §n the House of Commons, on Thursday, the second reading of the Poor- 
law Amendment (Scotland) Bill having been moved, Mr. Rutherfard rose to 
state some i tions to the measure. No evil, he said, would be 
eo serious as to assent to a law which would not settle the question it profes- 
sed to adjust. By the present laws, relief is to be given to the “ perma- 
nently disabled poor;” all who are incapable of supporting themselves, have 
no funds, no relations, are to be maintained by parochial assessments The 

of assessment varies. In burghs, it is to be levied on the visible 
« means and substance” of the inhabitants—only touching stock in trade and 
profits, not other property. In landward or rural parishes, it is levied, half 
on the land, payable by the landlord, and half on the tenants, accordiog to 
their means. ‘The assessment is made and relief administered by a Paro- 
chial Board, consisting in barghs of the Magistracy, in parishes of the heritors; 
with an appeal to the Sheriff to compel the Local Board to do its duty, and 
an ulterior appeal to the Coart of Session. The assessment and the extension 
of reliefare to be placed in the hands of those who have an interest In keep- 
ing the assessments down: not a bad policy, if an easy, expeditions, and in- 
expensive appeal were given to the pauper. But that cannot be said of the 
Court of Session, which is slow to inte 5 though at times it has dove 80 
sharply. Having criticized the prapaaais of the Commissioners who inguir- 
ed into the Scotch Poor-law, Mr. Rutherfurd came to the provisions of the 
bill. It retains the appeal to the Court of Session ; but there is to be a Board 
of Supervision, whuse sanction the pauper mast obtain before he can make 
his appeal. In other respects, the Boara, with one paid member and a paid 
Secretary, seems established only to give information to the Secretary of 
Btate. , ete oma 

The method of assessment, a fraitful source of litigation, is untouched, 
unless it is to be left to the Board of Supervision to arrange: though it is a 
matter that demands the consideration of Parliament rather than the con- 
trol of a Board. As for the assistance which is to be given to the Magistrates 
by the Kirk-Sessions, it might have answered well euough when the Churci 
of Scotland was united; but at present the Kirk-Session do not represent 
one half of the people, and as their assistance would not be fae wer accep- 
table, it would have been mach better to omit it. He doubted the pro 
priety of extending the period of obtaining a settlomeut to seven years in- | 
stead of three, as it would torow the settlement generally upon the parish of | 
birth. Other poiuts which needed attention were—the removal of paupers 
from England or [reland or Scotland; the capricious arrangements for com- 
bining parishes, which would often, as in the case of Fd ‘uburgh aud Leith, 
affect the value oi property by removing the burden oi in |igent districts from 
wealthy to poorer parishes ; some plan of affording v.ed cal relief in remote 
counties; aud some method of attording temporary ailto the able-bodied 
poor in times of emergeucy. The bill had evidently not received sufficient 
consideration ; and while be did not oppose its being read a second time, he 
suggested that it should be referred to a Select Commitiee. 

r. SHARMAN CRAWFORD argued that the administration of the 
Poor-law in Scotland could not be placed in worse hands thau those in which 
it is at present reposed; reading passages from the accounts sent ap to Lon- 
don by the “ Commissioner” of the Times, especially his narrative of the 
clearances of Glen Calvie, whose cotters are turned out of their holdiugs 
without assistance or shelter. He described some parts of Scotland as thus 
reduced to a state of “ desolation.” 

What were the heritors of the Kirk-Session doing, that these things should 
be allowed? The system wax not confined to the district to which he had 
referred—it extended over the whole Sutherland estate: that estate covered 
a district of from 90 by 70 miles in extent, and consisted of rock and heather, 
covered hills with arable straths and glens. Nearly the whole county was 

rcelled out into sheep walks, held by a few individuals, As an exainple, 
it appeared in evidence that Mr. Donald Macdonald, of Lochinvar, rents 30,- 
000 acres—the whole a pastare—and employed only eleven shepherds. if 
a proper poor law existed, would these things be ? 

Mr. LOCd coutraicted this representation: declaring that the statements 
were grossly exaggerated. e 

‘| happen to bave been acquainted with that country for the last thirty 
years; and { can say that there is no set of tenantry in the world that form 
60 anxiousa care to their landlord. I can state, as one fact, that from 1811 
to 1833 not one sixpence of rent has been received from that country, but, 
on the contrary, there has been seut there for the improvement and benefii 
of the people a sui exceeding 60,000/. in addition to the entire reatal being 
laid outthere. There is no set of people more industrious than the peopre 
of the county of Sutherland. Thirty years since, they were engaged in il- 
legal distillatiun to a great extent; atthe present moment there is uot, | be- 
lieve, an itlegal still iu the country. Their morals have improved as those 
habits bave been abandoned; and they have added many handreds, | be- 
lieve thousands, of acres to the land ia cultivation since they were placed 
upon the shore. Since 1817, and their settlement within reach of fishing, 
thoy have known no famines such as previously visited them. They now 
export cattle ; and in 1844 they cured in the county 50,000 barrels of her. 
rings. Although the Duke of Sutherland only coutributes 42/. a year to the 
Kirk-Sessiou, he expends in private charity withia the county more than 
4502. a-year.’ 

The LORD-ADVOCATE defended the bill, and suggested that clauses 
might be modified in Committee of the whole House. Without defending 
wholesale clearances, he gave some explauativn respecting the clearauces at 
Glen Calvie— 

t. ¢ It was nota case of persons suddenly ejected. for a negotiation had been 
gving onbetweenthe iandlords and thetenants for nearly two years in regard 
to their removal, aud an arrangementhad been made to the satisfaction o! the 
tenantry (as they declared) upw. rds of a year ago, wher by they undertook | 
to remove at a certain period. The lands were let to another person upon 
that arrangement with those tenants; and it was impossible fur the land- 
lord to coutinue thein when they changed their minds and desired to remain. 
Further, the Lindlord did, in regard to several of them, as I am informed, 
give thein abatements in rent and offers of assistance with money, and of 
conveyance to any place where they were disposed to go ; and, so far from 
being iu a state of destitution, several hundreds of pounds were paid to them 
as the — of their stuck. Therefore, the statement made is greatly exag- 

erated.’ 

. The debate proceeded in a similar tone ; several Members strongly in- 
sisting on alteration of the bill, and recommending a Select Committee 

Mr. Hume thought that the bill might stand over fora session. Mr. Edward 
Ellice, [St Andrew’s,] one of the strongest objectors, said, that without 
vouching for the correctness of the accounts in the T'imes, he was grateful to 
any persous who would bring the whole state of things in the Highlands, 
such as he had himself witnessed, before the public. 


Sir JAMES GRAHAM contended, that after the inquiry, after the ox- 
posure of the necessity for legislative interposition, it would be a mockery 
not to proceed witli the nil. Ln framing it, Government had endeavoured to 
adhere a3 much as possible to the ancient law of Scotland with respect to 
the poor, while they had also endeavoured to remedy the evils that Lave 
arisen from it ‘Tiiua, in terms, the assessment had not been made compul- 
sory; though he believed that it would be so practically. If appeals were 
multiplied, he believed that they would fall into the hands of tow prac:i- 
tioners, aud would give rise to the worst feelings between the rich who con- 
tribute and the poor who seek relief; and he thought that a better tribunal 
for a preliminary appeal could not be found than the proposed Board of Su- 
pervision— 

‘IL think that the combination of nomination by the Crown and of parties 
holding bigh station aud owing that station to popular influence, and the ad- 
mixtare of persons possessing local knowledge, does constitute the excel- 
lence of this Board, aud entitle it to public contilence. I certainly have the 
strongest opinion that the presence on this Board of the Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh aud the Lord Provost of Glasgow will give additional importance 
to the Board. The presence of the Solicitor-General for the time being 
connects the Board divectly with the Executive Government. From his 
avocatious he will always be present in Edinburgh; he is a great legal 
authority; aud he will form a conne ting link between the Government | 
and the Board. With the addition of the three Sheriffs, this Board will | 
combine with legal knowledge local knowledge of the most important de- | 
scription. There is also vested in the Crown the power of appointing three 
Commissioners * | 

The first appeal, however, is given to the Sheriff or his Deputy, who 
always resides in the county ; anew, easy, and inexpensive resort. By the 
appoiatinent of Local Inspectors, parochial visitation is secured; and if those 
Inspectors are uuder the influence of the rate-payers, they are also to be 
controlled by the Board of Supervision. And he attached great weight to 
the iutlueuce of public opinion with the greater publicity of the proceedings. 
He showed the impracticability of affording medical relief in vast High!aud 
districts with a thin population ; and it would be a nice question in the sta- 
tatics of health to determine whether the Highland constitution is well adapt 
ed for the display of medical skill. To the principle of the bill no objecticn 
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had been made, and he requested that it might be allowed to proceed ; 
promising, that in Committee of the whole House the suggested alterations 
should be considered, with the wish to meet every objection in a fair spirit. 

After some further discussion, the bill was read a second time 

Speakers in Tax Devate. For the bill,but assenting to its umendment— 
The Lord-Advocate, Colonel Wood (Brecon), Mr Colquhoun, Mr. Francis 
Scott, Sir James Graham, Mr. Borthwick, Mr. Edward Ellice (Coventry), 
Mr. Miles (Bristol), Mr. Aglionby. Objecting to the bill, but assenting to 
amendment—Mr. Ratherfard, Mr. Sharman Crawford, Mr. Edward Ellice 
(St. Andrew's), Mr. Fox Maule, Mr. Hastie. Utterly opposing the bill— 
Mr. Patrick Maxwell Stewart. In correction—Mr. Loch. 


COMPENSATION TO TENANTS IN ENGLAND. 

On Thursday, Lord PORTMAN introduced a bill to make compensation 
to tenauts for improvements made by them in certain cases. 

He conceived it to be necessary to secure improvements to tenants on es- 
tates recently sold, in Chancery, belonging to minors, or belonging to ec- 
clesiastical corporations ; and also to counteract the ill effects of leases for 
terms of years under the present system. He proposed that it should be 
made lawful for any tenant, with or without a lease, at avy time within six 
mouths of the expiration of his term, to give notice to his laudlord that he 
intended to make a claim for compensation; that that claim should not ex- 
ceed ia its amount three years’ reut; and that the claim might be made for 
tillage or permanent improvements, of which the tenant miglit not have had 
such an enjoyment as the terms of his contract or the custom of the country 
allixed; deducting from the amount of compensation the value of the en- 
joyment of the improvements as the tenant might have liad after the works 
were compteted. He also proposed to give the landlord « claim for com- 
pensation from the tenant for injury done to the land. Disputes to be set- 
ued by two arbitrators, or by Justices in Petty Sessions. 

The bill was read a first time. 


MAYNOOTH COLLEGE. 


in the House of Lords, on Tuesday, the Committee having been moved 
ou the Maynooth College Bill, the Duke of Leinster took occasion, as a 
Magistrate who had resided for thirty-two years near the College, to declare 
that he had never heard of the least impropriety in it; testifying also to the 
Principal’s exemplary conduct and abstinence from politics. 

The Earl of CLANCARTY, renewing some arguments against the bill, 


| moved that it be read a second time that day six months. 


Tho Earl of WICKLOW expressed his sincere thanks to Governmout for 
their wisdom in planning and their courage in carrying out the measnre. At 
the same time, in his opinion, it was only part of what they had to propose ; 
aud he trusted that he might regard it as au index of an intention to connect 
the Roman Catholic Church with the State by means of an endowment. 
This was now only a question of time and mode: the ‘ime was as propi- 
tious now as it ever would be, but the mode was still a difficulty. He ob- 
jected either to charge the endowment upon the Consolidated Fund or to 
take it from the property of the Irish Church; but thought, that if it were 
placed as a rent-charge upon the land, neither Parliament nor the landlords 
would have a right to complain. 

Earl FITZWILLIAM expressed his almost entire concurrence with Lord 
Wicklow ; except that he thought it necessary to place the Roman Catholic 
clergy quite ou anequal footing with the Protestant clergy. 

Lord WHARNCLIFFE disclaimed the intention of which the measure 
was assumed to be an earnest ; though when in the House of Commons he 
had — for Lord Francis Egerton’s motion for endowing the Roman Catho- 
lic clergy— 

He would fairly state, that until he could see that the people of England 
would be favourable to such a measure, he did not think it would be pru- 
dentin any Goverament to propose it. Hedid look forward with hope to 


| atime when a change would take place; but there were now so many dif- 


ficulties in the way, that he did not kuow how any one could conceive that 
the Government had any intention of proposing such a measure. It would 
be for the Government to watch the feeling of the country on the subject ; 
and in the mean time, they proposed this measure as one which was im- 
portant in itself, and as ao earnest to the people of Ireland that it was their 
wish to do all that lay in their power to conciliate them. 


—_—_——»——— 


INSTRUCTIONS 


Issued to the British and to the Freuch Naval Commanders on the Coast of 
Atrica, for carrying into effect the provisious of the new Slave Treaty. 


BRITISH INSTRUCTIONS. 
ANNEX REFERRED TO IN ARTICLE VIIt. OF THE CONVENTION BETWEEN 
GREAT BRITAIN AND FRANCE FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF THE AFRICAN 
SLAVE TRADE, SIGNED AT LONDON THE 29TH DAY OF may, 1845. 


Instructions for the senior officer of her Majesty’s ships and vessels on 
the west coast of Africa, with respect to the convention with France, signed 
at London, the 29th day of May, 1845. : 

By the Commissioners for executing the office of Lord High Admiral of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britaiu and Lreland, &c. 

We transmit to you herewith a copy of a couvention between her Majes- 
ty and the King of the French, dated the 2¥th day of May, 1845, by which 
it is stipulated, that the contracting parties shall each maintain on the west 
of Atrica a naval force of not less than 26 vessels, to be employed for the 
prevention of the slave trade, by closely watching all the parts of the west 
coast where the slave-trade is carried on, trom Cape Verd to 16 deg. 30. 
min. south latitude, and by exercising all the powers ves ed in the Crewns 
of France aod Great Britain for such purpose ; and we desire that you will 
take every opportunity and use your utmost etlurts to effect the objects of 
this convention. 

You are to take the earliest opportunity of putting yourself in communi- 
cation with the senior officer of the French squadron, for the purpose of co- 
operating with him iu the execution of this couvention, and of concerting 
with bim as to the best means of closely watching the parts of the African 
coast before described, by selecting and defining the stations to be establish- 
ed, aad by taking the charge therevt, either conjointly with the French 
cruisers, or separately with tue force under your command, or by leaving 
the same tothe French naval furce,as may be deemed most expedient. . 

You will anderstand, however, that iu the case of a station being specially 
committed to the charge of cruisers of either uation, the cruisers of the other 
vation may at any tine enter the same for the purpose of exercising the 
rights respectively belonging to them for the suppression of the slave 
trade. 

You will, in concert with the commander of the Freuch squadron, deter- 
mine with whut native princes and chicts it may be necessary to negociate 
treaties for the suppression of the slave trade. And you are authorized to 
negociate such treaties, either personally or by an officer specially iustruct- 
ed for such purpose; such treaties to be framed iu accordance with the 
draught of engagement forming appendix to Section VIL. of the instractions 
issued on the 12th of June, 1844, to ber Majesty's naval officers employed in 
the suppression of the slave trade. 

Whenever it may be necessary to employ force to compel the due ex- 

ecution of any treaty coutracted with auy native chief, in virtue of this 
convention, aud to which boh her Majesty aud the King of the French 
are parties, you will concert with the coumander of the French squadron 
as to the employment of force fur such purpose, and arrange, in concert 
with him, to act conjointly with the French force. or separately, as may 
be deemed most advisable; but. with respect to these conjoint treaties, you 
will not employ force without the couseut of the commauder of the French 
squadron. 
_ dt will be the daty of yourseif and of the commanding officers of her Ma- 
jesty’s ships under your orders, upou ali occasions, ty com nunicate to the 
viticers of the French squadron avy tuformation which may be of service iu 
detecting the frands of the slave traders, aud especially to give notice of any 
vessel supposed to belong to France, and suspected of being engaged in the 
slave trade, which may be met with or beard of in the course of a cruize . 
and you will give directions to the officers uuder your orders to pay strict 
attention to this duty. 

_ With respect to the visit, search, and deteution of vessels belonging to na- 
tions between whom and Great Britain there are existing treaties relating 
thereto, and fur the suppression of the slave trade, and also with respect w 
vessels not entitled to claim the flag of any nation, you will be guided by 
the instructions founded upon the statute passed iu the second and third 
year of her Majesty Queen Victoria, chapter 73, aud upon the treaties in 
furee with foveign states, aud the acts of parliament muade in furtherance 
thereof, which have been delivered to you for your government; the pres- 
ont instructions in no respect interfering therewith. 

You are not to capture, visit, or iv any way interfere with vessels of France; 
and you will give strict instructions to the commanding officers of cruisers 
under your orders toubstain therefrom. At the same time, you will remem- 
ber that the King of France is far from claiming that the flag of France should 
give immunity to those whu have no right to bear it; and that Great Bri- 
tain will not allow vessels of other nations to escape visit and examination 
by merely hoisting a French flag, or the flag of any other nation with 
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which Great Britain has not, by existing treaty, the right of search. 
Accordingly, when from intelligence whick the a pakine me her Ma- 
jeety's cruisers may have received, or Sromthe manewvres of the vessel, or 
other sufficient cause, he may have reason to believe that the vessel does not 
belong to the nation indicated by her colours, he is, if the state of the weath- 
er will admit of it, to goakead of the suspected vessel. after communicating 
his intention by hailing, and to drop a boat on board of her to ascertain her 
nationality, without causing her detention, inthe event of her really proving 
to be a vessel of the nation the colours of which she has displayed, and there- 
Sore one which he is not authorised to search : but should the strength of 
the wind, or other circumstance, render such mode of visiting the stranger 
impracticable, he rs to require the suspected. vessel to be brought to, inorder 
that her nationality may be ascertained; and he will be justified in enfore- 
ing it if necessary—and understanding always, that he is not to resort to 
any coercive measure until every other shall have failed; and the officer 
who boards the stranger is to be instructed merely in the first instance to 
satisfy himself by the vessel’s papers, or other proof, of her nationality ; and 
if she prove really to be a vessel of the nation designated by her colours, and 
one which he is not authorised to search, he is to lose no time in quitting 
her, offering to note on the papers of the vessel the canse of his having sus- 
pected her nationality, as well as the number of minutes the vessel was de- 
tained (if detained at ail) for the object in question ; such notation to be sign- 
ed by the boarding officers, specifying his rank and the mame of her Majes- 
ty’s cruiser; and whether the commander of the visited vessel consents to 
such notation on the vessel’s papers or not (and it is not to be done without 
his consent); all the said particulars are to be immediately inserted in the 
log-book of her Majesty’s cruiser; and a full and complete statement of the 
circumstances is to be sent, addressed to the Secretary of the Admiralty, by 
the first amen, direct to England ; and also, a similar statement to you, 
as senior officer on the station, to be torwarded by you to our secretary, ac- 
companied by any remarks you may have reason to make thereon. 
The commanding officer of her Majesty’s vessels must bear in mind that 
the duty of executing the instruction immediately preceding must be dis- 
pra | with great care and circumspection. For, if any injury be occa- 
sioned by examination without sufficient cause, or by the examination be- 
ing improperly conducted, compensation must be made to the party aggrie- 
ved; and the officer who may cause an examination to be made without suf- 
ficient cause, or who may conduct it improperly, will incur the displeasure 
of her Majesty’s government. 
Ot course, in cases when the suspicion of the commander turns out to be 
well founded, and the vessel boarded proves, notwithstanding her colours, 
not to belong to the nation designated by those colours, the commander of 
her Majesty’s cruiser will deal with her as be would have been authorised 
and required to do had she not hoisted a false flag. 
Given under our hands, &c. 

FRENCH INSTRUCTIONS. 
ANNEX REFERRED TO IN ARTICLE VIII. OF THE CONVENTION BETWKEN 
GREAT BRITAIN AND FRANCE FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF THR AFRICAN 
SLAVE TRADE, SIGNED AT LONDON THE 20TH DAY OF May, 1845. 

(Translation. ) 


Monsieur le Commandant,—A convention concluded on the 29th of May, 
1844, between his Majesty the King of the French and ber Majesty the 
Queen of Great Britain, a copy of which is hereto annexed, regulates upon 
a aew basis, the vigilance and suppression which the two countries have 
engaged to exercise in concert with regard to the slave trade. The two go- 
vernments being perfectly unanimous as tothe object to be pursued, and 
firmly resolved to obtain by the promptest means the extinction of this cri- 
minal traffic, have recognised the necessity of adopting measures entirely 
distinct from those laid down in the treaties of 1831 and 1833. 

In the execution of this new treaty the African station will have to take 
the most active and important part. It will therefore be as duty to make 
yourself fully master of the spirit of this document, and of the meaning of 
each of its stipulations. You will never forget that yoar chief obligation, as 
commander of the station, is to secure to this convention every result which 
the two contracting powers have aright to expect from it. 

The basis of those arrangements—the principle of the work to be carried 
out in common on the part of France and England—consists in a complete 
and continued accord between the French squadrou and that of Great Britain. 
Immediately on your arrival upon the coastof Africa you will place your- 
self in communication with the officer commanding the Eu lich forces, in 
order to establish from the very beginning that concert which ought to gov- 
ern the whole and every part of your operations, You will examine in com- 
mon, with a view of the arrangement of the service, those points of the coast 
which are kkenown to be the seats of the traffic, and which are to be 
closely watched by the two squadrons; you will make arrangements for 
being subsequently informed of, and for watching, as may be necessary, 
those places also to which the traflic might be removed ; and you will then 
make a distribution of the cruisers placed under your command on all those 
parts of the coast to which the = of co-operation should be applied, 
either simultaneously or separately 

You will devote particular attention to the means to be employed in order 
to obtain the relinquisiiment ofthe slave trade on the part oF the kings or 
chiefs of the tribes which inhabit the coast. Some of them have already 
been induced to abandon it; other appears disposed to take the same course ; 
the larger number have still to be persuaded to it by means of negociation 
and promises of indemnification. To keep the former to the observance of 
their engagements—to reduce as much as possible, by means of treaties 
freely negocitated, the number of those who still serve us auxilliaries or as- 
sociates of the slave traders,—such are the results which, in this respect, it is 
proposed to obtain by the system of co-opeaation. Uuity of intention and 
action for this purpose is an essential point to be arranged between the 
commanders of the two squadrons. [ therefore recommend you to consult 
with the commander of the British squadron, in order to determine the 
measures which each of you should undertake, with a view to secure the 
success of this important part of the convention. 

The concert which will be established between you ought also to pre- 
vail between the officers of the two squadrons, of every rank and order. 
The commander of the English station will receive tne same injunction in 
this respect; and it willon either side apply not only to those cases of co 
operation which are explictly stipulated by the treaty, but also to every cir- 
cumstance which may adimit of the interchange of mutual civilities, aud the 
reciprocation of sntogh apd physical co-operation between the ships, the offi- 
cers,and the crews of the two squadrons. The duty of all persons on board 
the cruisers of the two nations, while upholding their mutual independence, 
will therefore be constantly to aid each other in the execntion of their res- 
pective orders, and to communicate to each other every information which 
may tend to further the measures adopted, in all that relates to the suppres- 
sion of the slave trade. 

With regard to merchant vessels and cruisers bearing the flags of other 
nations whose governments have successively concluded with France con- 
ventions founded upon the principle of the right of search, and conformable 
to the treaties of 1831 and 1833, no change bas taken place ia the state of 
things regulated by those acts; aud you will have to carry into execution, 
with regard to them, the general instractions already issued by my depart- 
ment. [ need dot here remind you, that those couutries are Sardinia, Tus- 
cany, the Two Sicilies, Sweden, and Denmark, aud the Hans Towns. It 
now becomes my duty to call your attention to article 6 of the new eouven- 
tion. 

The article calls attertion to the fact well known te ail the officers who 
have been employed during the last 30 years in the suppression of the slave 
trade. 

All the vessels which engage in that traffic are furnished with arms, such 
as swords, guns, pistols, aud some even have on board small cannons or 
swivels, This caution is indispensable to them, if it were merely for main 
taining in obedience with a small crew several hundreds of negroes violeutly 
carried off from their families and native land. 

But it frequently happeas that the commanders and crews of slave vessels 
make use of their arms for another and no less criminal purpose, by commit- 
ting acts of depredation and robbery, either upon cne another, or apon the 
inhabitauts of the coast, or the Europeans who resort to it. This is proved 
by the instructions given to your predecessors, aud especially by those given 
by the Governor of Senegal, on the 15th of July, 1841, to the officers em- 
ployed on the African station. 

It is also a well-known fact, that almost all slave vessels have on board 
double sets of papers, papers apparently issued by eeveral governiments— 
fulse inuster-rolls, which enable them to assume the appearance of belonging 
to one nation or to another, as they may find occasivn. 

[tis generally at St. Thomas and inthe Island of Cuba that these false pa. 
pers are fabricated, and they contain counterfeits of the printed furms and 
autograph signatures of the different authorities of the maritime nation, 
more or less skilfully execcted. 

You are acquainted with the provisions of the law of the 12th of April, 
1825, against piracy. You know that this law con-iders as pirates, not only 
the crews of armed vessels who commit acts of depredation, but also those 
who sail without ships’ papers, or either with papers which are not sufficient 





to prove the regularity of their voyage, or with commissions issued by seve- 
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‘ be ‘different powers or states—the word commission being here understood 


enot only of tetters of marque in time of war, but of papers del to mer: 
oh ee ie of 1825 has only re-stated and confirmed the princi- 
les already received, the doctrine which forms the foundation of out maci- 
Sine legislation, of the ordinance of 1554, the ordinance of 1631, vey ene: 
aé an authority all over Europe,t that of 1713, and of the decree of the econd 
Prairial. year I1.; and these principles have always been applied by our 
tribunals as well to French vessels as to foreign vessels, without having 
iven rise to any complaint. a : : 
You know, likewise, that in case of suspicion of piracy, the law of nations, 
recognised by all civilised nations, authorises any ship of war, to whatever 
wer she may belong, to detain the suspected vessel, whatever may be the 
g that she bears ; under condition of delivering her over to the jurisdiction 
which has the right of deciding upon the validity of the capture and the pro- 
secution of the crime. 4 
Whenever, therefore, a vessel shall be pointed out to you as suspected of 
acts which our legislation considers as piracy, according to the law of nations 
(in contradistinction to those which our law merely assimilates to piracy, 
and which are sach only according to our national law), you are authorised 
to detain the vessel, in order to ascertain whether the suspicion is well-found- 
van the exerciso of this right may nevertheless give occasion to abuses, if 
not restained withiu proper limits, by the good feeling and discretion of the 
officers who are invested with it, you will not forget that in any such case 
the canses of suspicion ought to be real aud grave; that the verification of 
the national character of vessels and of the regularity of their papers, if ne- 


~ essary to be resorted to, should be limited to the measures strictly requisite 


fur accomplishing that object , and that any detention effected without due 
cause, and with a display of force and proceeding not justified by the circum- 
stances, would be on your part a reprehensible act, aad would give rise to 
well-foanded complaint. ; : 

The law ofthe 12th of April, 1825, does not view as an act of piracy the 
mere fact of a vessel’s hoisting a flag which she is not entitled to bear; 1t 1s 
nevertheless an act contrary to the law of nations—a fraudulent act, which, 
if tolerated, would render it impossible to exercise any police on the sea, or 
any observation of merchant vessels by ships of war, even such as it is the 
duty of a cruizer to exercise over vessels of her own nation. Ifin order to 
enable a French vessel laden with slaves to escape your vigilance, it were 
only necessary that she should hoist the flag of another nation—if this fact 
alone were to render her inviolable, even when you were certain of her be- 
ing French—that she was carrying on the slave trade, and that the flag which 
she bore was usurped—every cruizing station would become useless; you 
could neither repress prohibited, nor protect lawful commerce. 

Whenever, therefore, you may have reason to suspect any fraud of this 
nature, you are at liberty to verify the national character of the suspected 
vessel. If your suspicions should turn out to be well founded, if the suspect- 
ed vessel prove to be either French, or one subject to your observation in 
virtue of treaties actually in force, and if such vessel be actually engaged in 
the slave trade, youwillnot hesitate to detainher. No nation canbe entitled 
to claim for its flag the right of protecting crime, and of withdrawing crimi- 
nals of vther nations from the punishment which is their due. If, on the 
contrary, your suspicions should be groundless, if the suspected vess:l be- 
longs bona fide to the nation whose flag she bears, you will not hesitate to 
release her immediately; giving, however, notice of the fact to those cruiz- 
ers who have the right to detain her. . 

In these operations you will never lose sight of the fact, that you are act- 
ing at your own risk and peril ; and that if, through any actof yours, the 
suspected vessel should sustain any daniages, she will be entitled to indem- 
nification. In dealing with her, therefore, you cannot act with too much 
circumspection. Signed by the Minister of Marine. 

En 
REMARKS ON THE DEFENCES AND RESOURCES 
OF CANADA. 


BY CLAUDIUS SHAW, ESQ., K.S.F., LATE OF THE ROYAL ARTILLERY. 


When the last war with the States broke out, all the disposable British 
troops were engaged in the Peninsula, and those under Sir George Provost, 
the Governor of the Canadas, were very few indeed, and they dispersed 
over some thousand miles of frontier "The force consisted only of two re- 
gular regiments of the line, 41st and 40th, and some provincial and fencible 
corps just raised The militia were quite unorganised, and some among 
them were considered a little disaffected ; but this last number was small. 

The gallant and lamented General Brock was the first to set the example 
by commencing hostilities. He, with one wing of the 49th, part of the 41st, 
and a few unorganised militia, madeadash from York, and captured Detroit. 
He was following up his success in other parts, when death put an end to his 
career in the moment of victory; and thusfell a man universally beloved 
and esteemed by all parties 

Soon after this, war a of extermination was waged along the frontiers. A 

arty of Americans crossed the Niagara river at Fort Géorge, near where it 
fais into Lake Ontario, and set fire to the village of Newark, as it was then 
called,—Niagara at present. rte 

[t was in the most inclement season of the year, the beginning of Febru- 
ary, the ground covered with snow, and the thermometer several degrees 
below zero, when the American General, M’ Lure, and his myrmidons cross- 
ed the river. Arriviag about four o’clock in the morning, they gave the in- 
habitants notice that in two hours they would commence burning, and that 
they might do the best they could in that time. What were the poor peo- 
ple todo? All the young men and horses were away towards Burlington, 
fifty miles off; there was nobody but old men, women, and children. Some 
were sick in bed,—two women had actually been confined that very night, 
—yet off the oe a No house or village near. Through the Black 
Swamp lay their road. About four miles off were some farms; here the 

r creatures crept, but there was not accommodatiou for the inhabitants of 
a whole village. Some of them had to go more than twelve miles before 
they could get shelter. Their road was well illuminated ; for the burning 
houses shown brightly on the white snow. : . 

This act was not long being avenged ; and the American villagers of Buf- 
falo, Lewiston, and Blackrock, soon shared their fate. 

{t is not our intention here to enter into a detail of events which occurred 
during the last war, though we may have to revert to them occasionally, 
but more to use them as examples of what have happened, and might oc- 
cur again inthe event of hostilities. We will, therefore, take a cursory 
view of the defences of the province in the first instance, beginning at Que- 
bec, as below this the security of the St. Lawrence must be trusted to our 
never-failing wooden walls. 

The position of Quebec and its works are so strong, and the country so 
difficult of access, that there is not the least probability of its being attack- 
ed by American troops; and the river may be considered perfectly secure 
from aggression till we come to the Montreal district. . 

The southern part of the district of Montreal is ore most vulnerable point, 
and has always been the seat of war since the earliest period that European 
arms have been used on the western side of the Atlantic. 

This frontier is intersected for a considerable distance by a navigable river 
and lakes, of which Lake Chaplain is the most important and_ remarkable 
in history. On a smail island, Isle Aux Noix, we have a considerable forti- 
fication, which would prevent shipping from going up the River St. John’s 
to Chambly, which was an important post during the last war, and head- 
quarters for a regiment of infantry, one of cavalry, and a force of field-artil- 
lery. But though we may hold these points, the first step to be taken is to 
seize upon the Crown Point. In the event ofa war it must become British 
by right of conquest and tenure ; for without it we lose the command of this 
lake, which is so important an object in Canadian warfare. It was the want 
of this that caused our misfortune on this lake in 1314, and made our army, 
composed at that time of the best soldiers in the world, retire before a few 
half-disciplined Americans. Had Commodore Downie succeeded, the suc- 
cess would have been complete; but, independent ot the loss sustained by 
his death, it was next to impossible he could have been victorious. His ves- 
sel was quite new, badly found, worse manned, and his cannon of different 
calibres. The crew was principally composed of Canadians, who mostly 
spoke French, and the few English sailors there were could not be under- 
stood by them, besides, they were all strangers to each other. The basi- 
ness on the lake was soon decided, and the troops ordered to retire. This 
last there was not the least occasion for, at least, not till the fort was destroy- 
ed. This will be borne out by Generals Brisbane, Power, and Robinson; 
and last, not least, ‘the American General Macomb told the writer of this 
article that he was just about giving orders to his men to retreat, and was 
never more astonished in his \ife than when he heard the British bugles 
sound one, and saw them commence to move off. This retreat of eighteen 
miles caused the light company of the 76th to be entirely cut off aud made 
prisoners their Captain killed, several others killed also, and more ordnance 
stores and ammanition lost than in both the retreats from Talavera and Bur- 

gos, besides an immense quantity of men who deserted. 

We will now return to Montreal. During the last war this was quite an 
open place, without any fortifications whatever, Soon after the island of 
St. Helens was purchased by our Government, and strongly fortified. It is 


* Keport of the Chamber of Peers upon the Law of the 12th ot Aprii, 1 5; 
by the Baron Porta!.—(‘ Moniteur ’ of 1825, vol. i., p. 190. 

t Speech of the Keeper of the Seals. Speech of M. Pardessus. 
of the Chamber of Deputies, April 25th, 1320.) 
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d serves not only to quarter 
our troops out of town, shipping. The river i i 
blese far from the ocean for vessels of considerable burthen ; and in 
sumnier there is daily sieath-communication from and to Québec: though it 
was not till the close of the war that the second steamer was built. Above 
St. Helens the river expands to a great width, forming a beautiful sheet of 
water across to Longnuiel and La Prairie. Above this are very formidable 
rapids ; and goods, &c., are now transported to Lachine, a distance of seven 
or eight miles, by canal. Formerly everything was carried over in small 
Canadian carts. The scenery from this point is most beautiful; above Isle 
Perauit the Ottowa falls into the St. Lawrence. The banks above this are 
well defended, as there are some very strong rapids between this and Coteau 
dn Lac, which is a considerable work. 

From the Uttowa a canal, called the Rideau Canal, has been formed 
since the war; so that stores, &., may be forwarded to Kingston with- 
— being exposed along the frontier on the banks of the St. Lawrence, as 
before. 

lt is remarkable that the Americans should have allowed us to pass stores, 
as we did, in open boats, during the whole war. Not only common stores 
were sent up this way to Kingston, bat the whole frame of a frigate, the 
Psyche, which had been built in England, and sent out in pieces to Quebec 
or Montreal, there unloaded, and sent by carts to Lachine; from thence 
they were embarked in batteaux, and sent up the river to Prescott or Fort 
Wellington, where an immense raft was made. A battalion of Marines, and 
two light guns, under an officer of Artillery, were placed upon it, and taken 
through the Lake of One Thousand Islands to Kingston, where the raft was 
taken to pieces and formed into a frigate, without the loss of any ‘material 
part. So particular were our Government at home that nothing might be 
wanting to equip the ship fully for sea, that they even took the precaution of 
sending out staves for water-casks, on the fresh Lake of Ontario! And a 
merchant in Kingston was able to recognise his own private mark upon 
some of the timber, which he had sent to England from Upper Canada some 
time previous. 

This frigate cost Government one million of pounds sterling ! 

This raft has run away with us to Kingston Coho our time, so we must 
return again to Coteau du Lac. From here the river is not easily crossed 
by any number of boats, on account of the rapids ; yet there are come im- 
portant points to be considered. 

Where the 45° of latitude strikes the St. Lawrence is the spot where the 
United States come first upon the St. Lawrence, close to the Indian village 
of St. Regis, nearly opposite our town of Cornwall And from this point the 
Treaty ot Ghent determined that the boundary-line between the British and 
Americans should be the centre of the water-communication, as far as the 
Lake of the Woods, and Rocky Mountains, to the south cf the river Colum- 
bia: in about 42° of north latitude—that is, the river; where the exact bound- 
ary may be we in our ignorance cannot pretend to decide at present. 

The Scotch settlement of Glengarry is near this place. Here the loyalty 
of the inhabitants was always conspicuous, as they raised a most effective 
corps of light infantry, which was highly distinguished during the’ war. 

Near Glengarry is an island which is very important, and, owing to some 
blunder among our Commissioners for the Survey of the Boundary Line, it 
was given over, by a decision of the Emperor of Russia, to the Americans. 
This island lies a considerable distance from the mainland, or nearest island 
north, but then the water is very shallow on the British or north side—we 
remember sticking in the mud in an unarmed gun-boat—while on the other 
side there is plenty of water to float a frigate. Our surveyors were not or- 
dered to sound the dep hs of the streams; and, as it appeared that the chan- 
nel was wide enough, the island was given over without the least remark. 
Though many of the people on the adjacent shores were aware of this blun- 
der we never heard of its being rectified. 

In the event of another war, from the circumstances of the transport go- 
ing round by the Rideau Canal, it would not be of so much consequence 
as formerly, yet it might be important in the event of wishing to push troops 
up in a hurry, and should be taken possession of immediately. A detach- 
meut of the gallant sons of the Highlanders could always hold it; as no 
doubt they have the proper blood in their veins. At all events the matter 
should be investigated without loss of time. 

For about thirty miles above this the river keeps pretty full of rapids, till 
within ashort distance of Prescott, a small village near Fort Wellington.— 
This work was constructed during the last war. [twas very badl planned 
from the first, being only a square, without flanks or ditch. It had a strong 
blockhouse in the centre, into which if the garrison should have been driven 
they might have been all roasted. The outer works, or surrounding parapet, 
only served to mount a few gans on, to keep the American village of Og- 
densburgh in order. The river here is very narrow, not much above eight 
hundred yards across. The village of Prescott being at the foot of the steam 
navigation from Kingston may rise to some importance. Immediately above 
this it widens again into the Lake of One Thousand Islands. 

During the last war there were two small posts at Gananoqai and Catara- 
qui, Indian villages, butas the Americans ama a any time ron over through 
the islands, it was considered necessary to have some small works here ; 
and they also served as harbours to the gun-boats we were obliged to keep 
running constantly among these islands. 

The Lake of One Thousand Islands coutracts rapidly before coming to 
Kingston. Passing between an island and some high land, Lake Ontario 
lies in wide expanse before you. Turning sharp to the right, the traveller 
has a view of the town of Kingston, lying close to the water's edge; on the 
hill immediately on his right, which he has just come round, stand the high 
towers of Fort Henry. At the foot of this is a deep bay running up, in which 
is the dockyard ; this is again protected by a fort au pleine d’eau, mounting 
eight or nine guns, 32 and 24-pounders. 

Fort Henry contains two large stone towers, capable of mounting two 
heavy guns on top of each, besides smaller ones in the sides ; so that, in case 
the outer fort might be carried, the garrison could maintain themselves in- 
side. There are good stone barracks, and the works are well revetted with 
stone, mounting several guns. It is quite inaccessible, except on the land 
side, and there it could ouly be carried by a regular siege ; but, being situ- 
ated on a rocky point, it would be no easy matter for an enemy to make his 
approaches. 

The dockyard is at the foot of this hill, upon the low land of Fort Frede- 
rick, as described above ; a large arm of the lake runs between this and the 
town, about six bundred yards across. and extends five or six miles into the 
country. Onthe shore above the town are two small forts, Mississaqui and 
Gurney’s Points, capable of holding three or four heavy _ each. A small 
island, called Snake Island, about three miles up the lake, is fortified ; it 
has a blockhouse and one or two guns. It having an extensive view of the 
lake, can always make signals to the town and other works of the approach 
of an enemy, though it could not do much itself to prevent a fleet entering 
the bay. A chain of blockhouses and a stockade, round the land-side of the 
town, finishes the defence of Kingston. 

During the last war this was the great arsenal for the Upper Lakes. A 
stranger might have almost fancied himself near Portsmouth. In the bay 
there lay the St. Lawrence, 98 guns, carrying 120, in her stern she had 10 
guns, to keep small craft trom lying under it; the Regent, 44; the Psyche, 
26; the Montreal, 26; Niagara,; and a large store-ship, or transport, be- 
sides schooners and gun-boats. When the slips were in harbour there was 
all the stir and bustle common to sach scenes ; there were hundreds of ship- 
carpenters in the dockyard, with all the usual accompaniment of ri gers, 
sailmakers, et hoc genvs omne. The peace came, these ships were all laid 
up in ordinary, and most probably by this time they have disappeared alto- 
gether; as they were built of unseasoned timber, it is not probable they 
could have held together all this time. 

The Americans Trad a similar establishment at Sackett’s Harbour, about 
twenty miles up the Lake. They had about the same number of ships as 
we had, though none so large as the St. Lawrence. They used to cruise 
across the mouth of the Bay of Kingston every Sunday evening, while the 
St. Lawrence was building, bragging that as soon as she was ready they 
would meet our fleet ontside the Ducks (islands socalled.) At last the Si. 
Lawrence was launched, and ready for sea; she sailed, and all the fleet 
with her, one wing of the 90th Regt. on board, acting as supernumerary 
marines,—they were to be left at Niagara, if they got there. Great was the 
anxiety of the Kingstonians awaiting the event,—not a soul was in their beds 
after daylight, —the fleet sailed,—the people cheered,—and anxiety was de- 
picted in every countenance. Every noise that was heard was = don for a 
gun; everybody started at the least sound; but no gun was heard till the 
garrison-gun at sunset. The fleet passed the Ducks, but no Brother Jona- 
than was there. So in afew days our fleet returned, after throwing in pro- 
vision and supplies to our forces on the Niagara frontier and neither saw or 
heard of the enemy. i 

Some months previous to this Sir George Prevost had made an attack ov 
Sackett’s Harbour, which succeeded iu every point except one ; there a small 
blockhonse still held out. Our troops had landed with but little resistance, 
the Americans were retreating, we could have had their dockyard in flames 
in five minutes; but no, our Commander ordered the men to retire and re- 
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embark, without setting fire to the dockyard, or doing the least injury to 
anything. There was, however, the extr 1ordinary scene of two hostile 
armies back to back! 1 

There was a gallant little affair further up the lake, at Oswego, where a 
small dockyard, stores, &c., were destroyed ; 

The shores of Ontario are mostly precipitous clay banks, till they come 
near Toronto; the country round is now well setttled. and ham aman 














flourishing villages, such as Coburgh and Hamilton, scattered aloag them, 
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though there is no harbour or glass or any importance till arriving at Tofon- 
to. isa considerable bay, at the end of which is the a bah 
low, and only admits smal! vessels. ‘There is a fort uponsthe rising ground 


witha the bay, too far from the town tobe of any, servite to itin case of 
need. 


The American troops effected a landing, and the British troops evacuated, 
the magazine blowing up just as they were about to take possession; the 
American General and several of his men being killed, the rest reimbark. 
ed, and the British troops gallantly returned from a distance and kept pos- 
session. 

At the back of Toronto, there is a considerable settlement, which extends 
up Yonge Street, about seventy miles back to the shores of Lake Huron, at 
Penetanguishene and Nottawasaga ; these were important naval posts during 
the last war. The country then was not even surveyed ; in this district now 
there is a flourishing settlement almost all the way. 

We must now proceed to more classical ground, on the Niagara frontier. 
The mouth of the river lies about twenty-three miles nearly south of Toron- 
to. On itsright bauk is the American fort of Niagara ; this is one of the 
oldest buildings in this country, having been built by the French, on their 
first settlement, as a defence against the Indians. It isa very large and 
strongly built edifice, the walls especially near the lower partbeing extreme- 
ly thick : it is three stories high, and guns are mounted on the top ; but it is 
probable, if they were of heavy calibre, that their own firing would injure 
the building ‘This is surrounded by some modern fortifications and bar- 
racks, and altogether makes a very respectable fort; itcompletely com- 
mands the — of * river. 

It was carried by a gallant coup de main last war. A party of the 100th 
Regt,, under — Hamilton, crossed the river about leaden up, where 
there was a bend : they disembarked and mp 


t the party relieving aw ad- 
vance sentry. They had left the gate open behind; ral meee neha to 
give thecountersign—an officer a few men dashed on and secured the 


gate—the guard was seized before they could give the alarm. The soldiers 
were mostly in bed—they made butlitile resistance—in a quarter of an hour 
the whole business was finished—and the forts remained in possession of the 
British till the close of the last war. 

In the event of hostilities, something of a similar natare must be done; at 
all events, Niagara must be British. 

The old Fort George stood some hundred yards higher up the river; it was 
alow square fort, without tower or blockhouse of any description, except 
low, log, loop-hooled barracks. This fort was so admirably placed, that it 
could be enfiladed upon every face by the enemy's shot; but he never 
seemed to have skill enough to place his artillery, so as to anuoy the people 
in the fort ; indeed, he never tried, but with afew light gunsahe would have 
made the place too hot to be tenable. The remains of General Brock were 
interred in one of the bastions, and were the means of preserving the fort for 
some years, till a beautiful monument was erected for him on Queenston 
Heiglits, near were he was killed. This monument was afterwards defaced 
and partly thrown down by Lett. 

The Mississaqui Fort was built during the war; it consisted of a strong 
tower of brickwork, with guns on the top, and was surrounded by an earth- 
en star fort, which had several guns mounted in it, but it was far too confined 
to be of much use, and there was scarcely accommodation for a few artillery - 
men within its inclosure. 

It was discovered svon after the war, when the guns of St. George were 
ordered to fire upon the building in Fort Niagara, that a 24-pounder had no 
effect upon the buildiug at six hundred yards! The reason was the powder 
had been so long in store that its strength was all gone. What state is it in 
now? 

From these forts the couutry runs pretty level as far as Queenston. 
it rises abruptly about three a a into what is commonly called ‘the 
Mountain.’ This isa table-land, which runs all round the south side of 
Lake Ontario. Lake Erie is situated on this, and running down into the 
Niagara river or strait, falls over about seven miles above Queenston ; but 
here it becomes too rapid, and cannot be again till about two miles above 
the falls, where the Welland or Chippewa river runs into the Niagara. 

This was a poiut of some importance, and this river was crossed by a 
bridge, defended by a téte du port. The main road to Fort George to Fort 
Erie passed through it, and there was no good road for a considerable dis- 
tance to the right; indeed, there was none of any importance, except merely 
to farm houses. 

The Welland canal has been constructed since the war ; it runs from this 
river to the shores of Lake Ontario, at St. Catherine’s, a considerable village 
_ poernn the war, there was not above three or four houses and a small 
church. 

Fort Erie was situated at the head of the Niagara river; it consisted of 
two strong stone buildings, inclosed within an earthen rampart. This was 
garrisoned by two or three companies, commanded by a Major. Some 
Americans came over, and summoned the place, which gave up without 
hesitation : it required a regular siege to get it again. This occurred about 
the period when the St. Lawrence mk the other vessels went up the 
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When the Americans found we were about investing the place, they in 
one night threw up a breastwork from the fort, to connectasmallhill (Snake 
Hill) about a mile off, which was immediately on the lake shore, and pre- 
vented us from turning their flank, or getting between them and the 
water, 

After it was considered that a respectable breach had been formed in the 
mud bastion, dispositions were made for a general attack. The 8th Rect. 
and De Watteville’s were seat in the direction of Snake Hill; the others to 
storm the breach, and be in reserve. The flints were taken out of the mus- 
kets, and the troops moved to the attack with the bayonet. The light com 
pany of the 8th succeded ia getting in; but as the Americans did not choose 
w give them time to fix their flints , they had no opportunity te open a fire 
upou the rear of the Americans, which would have driven them away ; but 
on the other band, the Yankees drove them out. An explosion took place on 
the breach, just as our troops had established themselves there, ang nearly 
a whole company was destroyed, and the Americans remained masters of 
the fort ; all because the flints had been taken out of the muskets. 

Why Fort Erie should have been thought worthy of a regular seige is in- 
explicable; and the British moved up sharply after the business of Lundy's 
Lane, near the falls of Niagara, they might have been up nearly as soon as 
the Americans ; at all events, they would not have given them time to estab- 
lish themselves, and they might have been driven at once into the lake, or 
otherwise annihilated, without all the trouble, expense, and loss of men and 
time attendant on a seige. Soon after, the Americans retired across the 
water, without saying anything, and there was not a single American sol- 
dier in the province in 1841. 

The battle of Lundy’s Lane was fought some time before; it did not com- 
mence till afternoon, and was a sad confused piece of business. An Ameri- 
can gun was limbered up to a British limber, and vice versa. The Glen- 
gary regiment had been skirmishing in front, and were coming in again 
when a British regiment taking them, from their dark uniforms, for Amer- 
icans, fired a yolley into them, and did them more injury than the enemy 
had all night. So much for the system of night attacks. But it still re- 
mains a matter of doubt to whom the victory belonged, both parties claim- 
ing it; but the British may be considered as victors in this case, as they re- 
mained on the ground, and allowed the Americans to move off unmolested 
in the course of the nextday, and make themselves as comfortable as cir- 
cumstances would permit in Fort Erie. 


_—o_ 
NEW YORK REGATTA. 


The Regatta was really a fine affair altogether. The bright skies, fresh 
breezes, glorious bay, fiue boats, and goodly company, made a holiday for 
all who partook in its sports. 

The fleet assembled under the Jersey shore as heretofore explained ; and 
the steamboat Wave, having on board such members of the Club as were 
notin the race with the ladies they had invited, left Barclay street at half 
past eight o'clock. 

The time and order of starting were as follows—a gun fired from the 
steamboat being the signal, and each boat being previously furnished with a 
memorandum of the order of getting under way : 

Adda, James Rogers, 9 31; Lancet, J. Rollins, 9 35 30; Gimcrack, J.C. 
Stevens, 9 37 ; Coquille, J. C. Jay, 9 38 30; Minna, James Waterbury, 9 
40 45; Newburg, Capt. Robinson, 9 44 30; Spray, H. Wilkes, 9 49 30; 
Sybil, C. Miller, 9 51 15; Cygnet, Wm. Edgar, 9 53 30. 

The start was a beautiful one, and though the breeze was light, each shot 
off on the signal, aud close haaled, hugged the Jersey shore—making short 
tracksin order to avail of the tide running most swiftly inshore. ; 

When the boats had beaten down abreast of Jerse ; City, the Lancet was 
ahead and to windward of the fleet—having dropped the Adda. 

The Minna, the Coquille and the Gimcrack followed in the order named, 
reversing prec isely thatin which they started, and making all the way tu the 
Quarantine a very preity race. 

The Newburg (the only sloop, all the rest being “schoover rigged) held 
her way well for atime ; but making a long stretch to the eastward, she 
seemed to go out both of the tide-way and the wind, and whenshe tacked 
again she fell of considerable to leeward. 

The Cygnet, though starting last, had gained upon her competitors before 
reaching the Quarantine; and as the breeze freshened the acene became 
very animated, There were several square rigged vessels beating out, and 
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‘position of the yachts was varied very much ater turning 
Py A boat. Going free, the Gimerack gained ag the Minna, 
and cleootnthe ; aad the four other yachts were all together as 
they rourided the secand station boat. 


hen again, -heuled vpon a wind, the distances between them were soon 
widened ; and in passing the Narrows where a southwest wind came in 
boats showed their superiority. The contest in the 
ower bay was beautiful: now one of the competitors taking the lead, and 
anon as the breeze varied, another. The Cygnet, however, at last gained 
and kept it followed close by the Spray, the Sybil, the Coquille and the 
Minna. The Lancet had been dropped far astern, and the Gimerack astern 
of her., Between these last two there was a hard pull, both close hauled, 
for several miles, when the Gimcrack finally passed to the windward. 
The sail. to the black buoy on the Southwest Spit was charming—and the 
buoy was riinded to leeward as follows ; 






Cygnet, 12 46 29 Gimerack 12 55 00 

’ 12 48 35 Minna, = 12 56 37 
Sybil, 12 46 20 Lancet, 12 57 35 
oqguille, 12 54 35 Newburg, 1 00 05 


it was not the least interesting part of the Regatta to be close in with 
this black buoy, and see how it was shaved by the others as they came up. 
The table above will show how near they were together, and to time—and 
the point of skill seemed to be, as to how near in space each could go to the 
booy and turn without touching it. 

When they Aad turned it and eased off their sheets, the course up was 
clear and rapid. Having outrun the tide, (the calculation having been that 
the ebb would be expended before or about the time the competitors reached 
the black 5) they were obliged to go up against tide—aud in truth it 
seemed to é litle difference. By a mistake of orders the leading ves- 
sels stood off towards the station boat under Long Island, to round it first, 
instead, as in going down, of rounding the westernmost boat. In order to 
rectify this mistake, the judges from steamboat directed them again to 
cross the river, and round the other—which they immediately complied 
with. But meavtime the Commodore in the Gimcrack, mindfal of orders, 
had held his way steadily for the westerly boat, and arrived there about the 
same time as those—the Cygnet, Sycil, Spray, &c.—which had already 
goue rouml the western station boat. This gave the Gimcrack a gain of two 
miles—and when they all eased off to the southward and eastward, the 
Gimcrack was amongst the first there. 


The sail from this point was of greatinterest. The Transport steamboatfrom 
Amboy came up among the competitors, when they were standing across 
the bay—but the moment they hauled their wind and stood for the city— 
the Cygnet with a fresh southwest breeze soon showed that a good model, 
a goed reeze and ment, was superior in this instance to steam. 
During the straggle up, all the crafts sailing free, and every sail drawing, 
the Spray carried away her jib-halyards. This was remedied as soon as 
possible, and she resumed the race—having, however, lort groand. 

As the fleet reached the station boat whence it started, the interest became 
intense—and finally the competition for victory being reduced to the Cyg- 
net, the Sybil, the Gimcrack—each of which was a distance not more 
than three or foar lengths from the other—when they came under the bluff 
of Hoboken, it was doubtful which would retain wind enough for success, 
At last, however, a puff filled the sails of the Cygnet, and amid loud accla- 
mations, she came in victorious—turning the winning boat at 3 16 45—thus 


accomplishing the 40 miles in 5 hours 26 minutes; the Sybil came in in 3 


17 15; the Gimerack 3 17 30. 

The race altogether wasa beautiful one; the day was beautiful; and 
when the fleet having all anchored around the steamboat Wave, the crews 
of the competitors came on board, Mr. G. W. Blunt, in the name of the judg- 
es, pronoanced the Cygnet victorious—acclamations rent the air. 

It is remarkable that the same builder, George Stears, of Williamsburgh, 


is the builder of the three boats that came in ahead—each in its way of 
admirable model and finish. 





Exchange at New York on Lonclon, at 60 days, 109 3-44 110. 
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THE NEW SLAVE TREATY. 

We have imeerted today a copy of the {nstructions given to the British 
and French naval! oflicers on the coast of Africa, which have been issued by 
their governments respectively, in order to carry into effect the provisions of 

the new Treaty. The Treaty itself was published in the Albion of July 5. 

The main featare of this Treaty seems to be the vindication of the right 
of search, or rather of verification of the truth of the flag carried by vessels at 
sea. It has been contended that the flag worn by a vessel should protect 
that vessel from the visits of all ships of war except those of her own nation ; 
bat to this is is fairly objected that such a rule would lead to the encourage- 
meut of piracy and illegal traffic of all kinds. If, for instance, a pirate hav- 
ing committed the grossest robbery and murder,was pursued by an American 
man-of-war, such pirate has only to hoist French or English colours, and he is 
safe. So, too, might an English or French pirate escape capture from an 
English or French ship of war, by hoisting American colors. A practice of 
this sort woukl soon cover the seas with freebooters, 

{n the matter of the slave trade, it is in vain to ordain it piracy, if the slave 
trader can at all times escape capture by hoisting any other flag than that 
which is worn by the vessel pursuing him. Yet this simple and obvious 
principle has led toa good deal of angry discussion ; it induced France to re- 

fuse the ratification of the treaty of 1841; and it also indaced Gen. Cass, 
when Minister at Paris, to write his celebrated pamphlet against the right of 
cuutual search in all cases. This difference among maritime nations has been 
8 glorious windfall for the slave traders, for 1t has paralysed the efforts of 
England, and given them full swing. But justice, though slow, generally 
comes at last; and the government of Louis Philippe, seeing how empty 
were all the professions against the trade, while the only means for checking 
it were withheld, at last consented to muke, sign and ratify the treaty now 
under discusaion. This treaty, which is signed by Dr. Lushington, Lord 
Aberdeen, Count St. Aulaire, and the Duke of Broglie, contains the follow- 
ing important covenant :— 

ARTICLE VIII. 

Whereas experience has shown that the traffic in slaves in those parts of 
the world where it is habitually carried on is often accompanied by acts of 
piracy, dangerous to the tranquillity of the seas, and to the safety of all flags; 
and considering at the same time, that if the flag carried by a vessel be prima 
facie evidence of the national character of such’ vessel, this presumption 
cannot be considered as sufficient to forbid, in all cases, the proceeding to 
to the verification thereof,—since otherwise all flags might be exposed to 
abuse, by their serving to cover piracy, the slave trade, or any other illegal 
trafic ; it is agreed, in order to prevent any difficulty in the execution of 
the present convention, that instructions, founded on the law of nations, and 
on the constant usage of maritime powers, shall be addressed to the com- 
manding officers of the British and French squadrons and stations on the 
coastof Africa. The two governments have accordingly communicated to 
each other their respective instructions, which are annexed to this conven- 
tion. 

The Instractions to the Naval Commanders, which we publish to day, 
are founded on this article ; and it must be admitted that they are drawn 
ap with every regard to international rights, and cau be objected to by no 
one. How unfortunate it is that the United States cannot fall into the same 
views, become a party to such atreaty,and co-operate with the two greatest 
maritime powers of Europe, for the suppression of the odious trafiic. And 
yet after the instructions given to the American squadron by this govern- 
ment, it seems strange where the objection lies. Judge Upshur who wrote 
the instructions for Commodore Perry, did not, as no manof sense could, in- 


sist that a flag should protect the vessel wearing it however infamous might 
be the pursuit of the wearer 


The following is a passage from these in. 
structions ;— 


“ That the right of the United States to prevent their merchant vessels 
from ao visited by foreign cruisers, in all cases where piracy is suspected, 
sup; oses always that veessel visited is really American, The only questiou 
of difficulty then 1s to kuow how this fact can be verified. The flag borne 
by the vessel 18 presumed to furnish proof of her nationality, but not con- 
clnsive proof. Itisa simple emblem which loses its true character when 
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lead to the supposition that she is not what she seems to priv- 
ilege does not extend to the cruisers,of other nations ; that is to say, it can 
never beconceded to them as aright. Certainly the United States does not ex- 


act that the mere presence and display of their flag should be a source of 
immunity for those who have the rightto hoist it. Such apretention would 
subject their flag to dishonour and infamy, since it would seem to cover 
prracy and other analogouscrimes. They confine themselves simply to re- 
quiring that their own citizens, usually wearing that flag, should eujoy the 
protection conferred by it. Hence when a Yorcigh cruiser shall board 
a vessel underthe American flag, he willincur all the responsibility of the act. 
If the vessel boarded be really American, you will have no occasion to in- 
terpose, but the party wronged will address his demand of reparation either 
to the English courts, or to his own country according to the nature of the 
occurrence. If the vessel be not American, the United States have no ground 
of complaint since their flag had been abused. Thus all occasion of dif- 
ference or collision will be avoided and we shall insure by them perfect 
understanding between the two powers, the accomplishment of their com- 
mon object the suppresioon of the slave trade.” 

Now we beseech our readers to compare this passage in the American 
Instructions, with the words of the treaty above, and also with the portions of 
the British and French Instructions that we have set in italics. The whole 
we aver will be found to be nearly identical. 

The American Instructions say—you are not to permit au American ves- 
sel to be visited by a foreign cruizer knowing her to be such; but neverthe- 
less, we cannot pretend that a foreign vessel, pirate, or what not, shall pro- 
tect herself by the fraudulant use of our flag. The foreign cruizer, doubting 
the truth of the flag, may proceed to verification if necessary: but in doing 
so the cruizer lays himself liable, should he make a mistake, for any injury 
or abuse of the right he may commit. This is what takes place on the land : 
2 police officer sees aman whom he supposes to be a criminal; if he appre- 
hend him, he lays himeelf liable for any unnecessary injury he may do that 
individual or any abuse of his power if the individual should prove innocent. 
Ships of war are the police officers of the seas, and should ever be regarded 
in that light. Without them the commerce of the ocean would be at the 
mercy of pirates and robbers, as would the lives and property of people on 
shore, if not protected by the officers of justice. 

But with all that is even now done, we do not think that the slave trade 
can be putdown. The cupidity of man is such, that the hope of gain will 
urge him on to any risk. We think that no process will be really effectual, 
short of a declaration of piracy by all the principal maritime powers of the 
globe against the trade, with the concession of a mutual right of search by 
these powers on the coast of Africa. 

As the United States were the first to declare slave trade piracy, why not 
now stand forth and make this proposal? Such a proposition would confer 
infinite honour on this Republic, and perhaps lead to the total suppression of 
one of the foulest systems that ever disgraced the human species. 


THE QUEBEC FIRES. 

The Governor General of Canada, Lord Metcalfe, has determined to grant 
from the Colonial Treasury five thousand pounds for the use of the sufferers 
by the two greatfiresat Quebec, This is to be expended in the erection of 
temporary buildings to accommodate the houseless during the approaching 
winter. Accordingly no time will be lost in running up such structures as 
time and circumstances will permit. This sum of money, twenty thou- 
sand dollars, will be a seasonable supply ; and if economically laid out, will 
afford shelter to a great many of the poor sufferers. The ensuing winter— 
a Canadian winter too—will be viewed with solicitude in this case. 

But this is a temporary measure. The Governor General proposes that 
Quebec be rebuilt in modern style, with stone and brick, with straight and 
wide streets, and with such precautions as will protect it from the repetition 
of such dire calamities as it has now experienced. He is prepared to recom- 
mend to the Legislature to borrow in England £100,000, or four hundred 
thousand dollars; with this sum, and with enlarged powers, which it is pro 
posed to give to the corporation of Quebec, the old wooden domiciles may 
be replaced by buildings combining strenyth, beauty, and safety, and thus 
make it a modern city. Fire, after all, is a great “ public improver,” of 
which we have had many instances in this city. So it will prove in Quebec, 
as the lapse of a couple of years willshow. Thus does a wise and over-rul- 
ing Providence order everything ; no evil can befall us which does not bring 
in its train some portion of good. 

Daring the progress of the two terrible calamities that have fallen on that 
devoted city, it is gratifying to learn that the troops behaved in the most 
exemplary manner ; officers and men were to be seen at every point of dan- 
ger, exerting themselves with an ardour and devotion worthy of all praise. 
The thanks of the Governor General were conveyed to Sir James Hope and 
the troops ot the garrison for their exertions and eminent services at the first 
fire; and on the last occasion, the thanks of the citizens at a public meeting 
were voted to the same distinguished officer and “to the military of the gar- 
rison of all ranks.’’ An address with this vote was presented to Sir James 
Hope in due form. 

As the Fire Department of the city was found to be insufficient to con- 
troul the flames in conflagrations of such magnitude, it was found necessary 
to arrest their progress by blowing up houses, and thus breaking the conti- 
nuity ofcombustible matter. This hazardous alternative was effected by 
the military in the most skilful and satisfactory manner. But it has been 
said, that this only effectual remedy was too long delayed, owing to the 
mayor having been tardy in yielding his assent to such a sacrifice of the 
property of his fellow citizens. Sir James Hope, however, has rebutted 
this statement and given his testimony in favour of M. Carron. It is grati- 
fying to see the chief civil and military authorities upon good terms, and 
thus co-operating with, and supporting each other for the public good. 

We regret to state that the subscription in this city has proceeded ra- 
ther languidly. It is only a very few persons have given themselves any 
trouble iu the matter. We must again remind the citizens of New York, 
that this indifference is but a poor return for the handsome subscription that 
was made up voluntarily, and sent to New York by Montreal and Quebec, 
for the sufferers of the great fire of 1835. 

Might it not be advisable for the Mayor of Quebec to address officially 
the different British Consuls in the United States, asking them in the name 
of the sufferers and of humanity, to call meetings of the British residents and 
others in the respective consulates, and to make such collections as can be 
obtained? We think an appeal of this kind would not be made in vain. 


*,” In the United Service Magazine for the month of Jane, there is an 
article on the defences of Canada. It is not written in the best spirit, nor 
do we think the publication of such exciting narratives judicious at the pre- 
sent moment, when the political relations of the two countries are so unset- 
tled. We therefore hesitated in giving it insertion ; but as it has been asked 
for, and as it has moreover appeared in other publications, we now print it 
in the Albion. At any rate, the writer is quite as justifiable as Lieutnant 
Maury of the United States Navy, who is addressing his fellow citizens on the 
possibility of taking Canada by cutting «canal from Lake Michigan to the 
Mississippi river, and bringing through the said canal the navy of the United 
States, and putting them at once on Lake Huron, aud invading Canada at 
Notta waska Bay. 


Lieutenant Maury thinks that if the Straitsof Mackinau be properly for- 












or by a 
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to pass in regular trips three steamers of J,900 tons in the aggregate. As 
Tthe size of the vessel of war which may sail through this c nal, the only 
limit pee 7 and breadth, not the depth of locks. A eanal can floatin 
eight and a-half feet water a vessel of more than bering Beat sei, Give. 

this canal with eight and a-half feet water into Lake Michigan, with 

cient length and breadth of lock, and then anchor the largest frigate in the 
navy off St Loais—in one week's time, or ten days at most, I will promike 


to have her under full sail on Lake Michigan, with tompions out and light- 
ed matches reauy for action.’ 
a 







* ° » 
Mr. Maury proceeds to depict the glorious operations of this war scheme. 
He says: 

‘Following these would come, crowded with men and manitions of war, 
as manyriver boats as the wants of the nation could require. Entering thie 
Mediterranean, they would then serve as neta oak might sail ammedi- 
ately—if the rivers St. Clair and Detroit were impassable, as they are not 
—for Nottawaska Bay and the invasion of Canada. : 

‘ Disembarking here, an American army of western marksmea would be 
in the heart of the enemy’s country, in the rear of his strongholds, and with- 
in one or two day’s march of ‘Toronto, on Lake Ontario; now threaten Mon- 
treal with Eastern militia, and amuse the enemy in front. With his inten- 
tion thus divided Upper Canada must fall.’ 
Really, both Lieut. Maury and Mr. Shaw, of the British Artillery, seem 


fierce for war. Could not the contest be settled by the two gent’emen 
themselves in single combat ? cue 


THE QUEBEC FIRE.—ADDRESS OF THE COMMITTEE. 


The Committee appointed to receive subscriptions for the sufferers by the 
late fire in Quebec, have been induced by a repetition of the calamity to 
make a fresh appeal to their fellow citizens. —= 
No city in iodern times has been visited with such an overwhelmi 
conflagratiun, aud wheuit is known that over 20,000 persons are Bow ~ 
ing upon the charity of the humane ; and also the necessity of shelter and 
provision for the coming winter, the committee rely upon the prompt and 
voluntary assistance of those whom Providence has blessed with hearts te 
feel, and means for the exercise of benevolence. 
When New York was similarly afflicted, Canada liberally aympathieed, and 
gratitude as well as religion should teach a return. 


The following subscriptions have been received :— 


Meassrs. Maitland, Comrie & Co.....-.......-..--...+- $200 
“ Richard Bell & Wm. Mc Lachlan.............. $200 
“ as rene “DD Oot i. oS Stk ES $100 
“4 Damstintonth Os Gos oa disco tc seks ince TH $100 


“ Grinnell, Minturn & Co... ..... 2.2 +++ ees s--- $100 
“ OEE SE ae ee 


“ Howland & Aspinwall...-.......------+------ 100 
*' “Barélay & Livingeton : ... 20.2.5 ccc c pees cece 100 
“ Boorman, Johnston & Co..........+-.-+-++---- $100 
“ Prime, Ward & King........- és samed evadudisa $100 


“ Nathl L. & G. Griswold... .... ... cece ee--0e eee $100 
Bache Mc Evers, E a da ua cae ae 
Messrs. W. C. Pickersgill & Co... .,.........2--s2c00e--, $50 


see ee ee wens 


as Dunscomb & Beckwith. ...........---.---.-+- $50 
“ I. M,. Hoffman && Co sic dis'o na in. ve ceca eeetpvuiad $50 
PO J POM, EAs ois ps0 «+ 05 0.0's0:9:0:8 eensibad same eee 
2 Og ee Se ee $50 
WOON it. Bed... ... conus. cctapeudiecss sunsunaae 
Dieee, Minen, Begs o65 6:6 sti ea $50 


Jobn Griswold, Esq........ 2.2.22... 0-00 
Messrs. H. L. Routh & Son........... 
ET TE ONO, BOR, sas cant nxiaed densa 
FE I, PN oon 5 conc aaa once ceacknspesan eae $20 
Poamiete Gelllin, Begs... os ids ce eee et esee $20 
Jno. J. Kingsford. Faq... 26.00. 0.20 ccc s ccec cece cee se 
Messrs. D. C. & W. Pell........... 


Anonymous per Richard Irvin, Esq... -.--------- »-+- 2 $20 
\ ‘oad Jno. J. Kingsford, Esq..--.....-+-++--++ -$5 
Gaba einer, Begs... 52 6. es LR $5 


Geo. D, Post, Esq.... ovevodbeUeule 


Further subscriptions will be thankfully received until the Istof Aug. by 
either of the following members :— 

Jno. J. Kingsford, Esq., Treasurer, No. 53 Wallst ; Anthony Barclay, 
Esq., H.B.M. Consul, No. 30 Merchants’ Exchange ; Thos. Dixon, Esq.. 
No. 51 William st. ; J. Fowler, Ese., 27 Wall st.; Richd. Bell, Esq., Ex 
change Place cor. Hanover ; R. Irvin. Esq., No. 93 Front st. ; B. Mc Evers, 
Esq,. 50 Wall st. 


Capt. Elliot, the British Chargé d’ Affaires to Texas has arrived in this city. 


He has gone down to Rockaway for a few days to escape the beat of the 
weather. 





Seat of the fires in Quebec —We have received Mr. Alfred Hawkins’s 
beautiful map of the city of Quebec, on which he has caased to be delineated 
the tracts of the two great fires which have nearly laid that city in ashes. 
The tracings of the two devastations are clear and distinct, and resemble ia 
extent of desolation the great fire in London nearly two hundred years ago- 





“ Disturnal’s United States Almanac,” is one of the best of that class of 
publications. It contains in the course of fifty or sixty pages, a great va- 
riety of information useful to every reader. It is published at 102 Broad- 
way, and contains none of the trumpery so frequently inserted in almanacs- 


THE DRAMA. 
Pauk Turatre—Frexcu Orera.—Halevy’s grand opera seria La Juive 








was produced on Monday in a style of gorgeous magnificence that really 
surpassed any previous stage effect we have seen produced in this country. 
The incidents of the opera are familiar to our play-going readers, who may 
have witnessed the melo drama of The Jewess or the Council of Constance 
—which follows the action of the opera almost verbatim. M. Arnaud proves 
himself to be an artist of surpassing excellence in his rendering of the Jew 
Eleazar: the music seems admirably adapted to bis peculiar powers, and 
his dramatic action is positively great. Cceurivt, as Prince Leopold, although 
, evidently labouring under indisposition, was a valuable accessory to the suc- 
cess of the piece. Douvry as the stern Cardinal de Brogny, exhibited his 

fine bass voice to great advantage. Garry contrives to make the unimpor- 

tant part of the Grand Provost prominent by his fine action and singing. 
M'lle Calvé is taxed almost beyond her powers in the heroine Hachel; but 
she is irresistably touching in the more subdued passages. M’me Casini is, 
as usual, timid and interesting, but not great. 

It is as a spectacle, however, that “ The Jewess " will be the grand fea- 
ture of the season. It is positively a triumph of the art, as regards ite scene- 
ry and costume: nothing so truly gorgeous and picturesque has appeared 
on the boards as the procession in the first act—the splendid banquet in the 
third—and the procession and execution of the Jewess in the last. The splen- 
dor of the dresses—the beauty of the numerous suits of real armour, and 
the accurate and picturesque costume of the characters generally—are real 
ly beyond our usual powers of description,—they must be seen—and we 
in all sincerity advise our managers to study the effects produced im this opera 
with care. We believe the Park management are apxious to produce their 
pieces in a becoming style ;—they may see in the productions of these 
French operas how such things can be done. 

Nieto’s.—Mrs. Mowart’s Re-areearancye.—Mrs, Mowatt made her ap- 
pearance in Pauline on Monday evening, to oue of the most brilliant audien- 
ces that we ever remember to have seen collected in the saloon of this popu- 
larresort. The beauty, talent, and fashion of the city, were all represented ; 
and it must have proved a high gratification to Mrs, Mowatt, to see that she 
could collect such aa audience in her present noviciate state, with the ther- 
mometer varying above blood heat. The accomplished actress was receiv. 
ed with great kindness and warmth, but without the display of that enthu- 
siasm which characterized her reception on her first appearance at the Park. 
The audience was evidently prepared to judge of her rea/ merits, calmly and 











tified, they will prove a sort of American edition of the famed Straits of critically, and cousequently the two first acts of the play passed off coldly, 
Gibralter; and that if a properly constructed nay il arsenal be established | (as there is scarcely a point to be made by Pauline until the third act:) when 
at Chicago, that that place would be a second Toulon, and the Lake of | however, the action of the play increases iu action, aud the heroine is brought 
| Michigan be a Mediterranean. Chicago lots, once very bad property, will | out, the applause became frequent and hearty, and the curtain fell to locd 
| rise in value if all this be done. We extract a few of Lis opinions from the | and continuous expressions of approbation, uutil Mrs. Mowatt was led befora 


National Intelligencer: 


the curtain by Mr. Crisp. We consider the severe ordeal Mrs. Mowatt pasa 


covering those who bave nota right to hoist it. Every vessel under pel ‘We are officially told (quothhe) that the Welland canal is now ready ' ed through on Monday evening—w be 4 better test of her merits, than any 
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-ghe has before been subjected to,—she absolutely extraeted the critical ap” 

tion of an audience, evidently not at all inclined to be over lenient in 

‘ts decision. The Lady of Lyons was repeated on Tuesday and Wednesday 

evenings to excellent houses, and on each repetition, the impression has 

~ been more decidedly favourable. A conclusive proof of the rapid progress 
the lady is making in her new vocation. 

Mrs. Mowatt being now thoroughly committed to the stage asa profes. 
sional artist, we feel ourselves bound to judge her with the same impartiality 
that we invariably endeavour to bring to our theatrical criticisms. Indeed, 
as a general rule, we conceive it to be only an insult to the good taste of the 
theatre-going public, anda manifest injury to any artist to indulge in that 
system of indiscriminate adulation which interested motives, or the indiscreet 
flattery of friends, too commonly carry out towards the profession generally. 
We hold that, legitimate criticism is but the echo of the public voice—or at 
least, that portion of the public, capable of appreciating the merits or de- 
merits of a performance. It is certain, that the usual run of the audiences 
at the Park and Niblo’s are thus qualified. Taking this view of the true 
character of criticism, we have never, yet, found ourselves materially at issue 
with public opinion, nor are we on the subject of Mre. Mowatt’s claims as an 
actress. We bave shared with the public, the wonder felt by all who have 
witnessed the extraordinary powers of execution exhibited by this young 

and giftedwoman. We are ustonished at the self-possession and ease, which 
characterize her performances. We admire her almost perfect acquaintance 
‘with the conventionalities of the stage, into which she has seemed to enter, 
as it were, intuitively, achieving by a bound, that which it takes years of 
laborious toil, with many, to acquire. We have marked the improvement 
that she nightly exhibits, all indicative of her final excellence as av artist. 
We accord to Mra. Mowatt, the possession of a fine and vigorous conception 
of the beautiful ; a touching natural pathos—and a power of embodying deep 
eeling, and indignant passion, with a truthfulness that at once comes home 
to the hearts of her andiences. She possesses also a voice capable of the 
most exquisite modulation, so clear and flute like in its articulation, as to be 
distinctly audible at the extremest points of the house, and to all the qualifi- 
cations are added, a lady like grace and dignity ot manner, only acquired by 
habitual intercourse with good society ; while around the whole of these 
prominent featares of her acting is thrown the invisible charm of intellect 
and a mind highly cultivated by education and marked by decision and 
energy. llonestly believing that we are only enumerating those points of 
excellence that have been stamped by public feeling and approbation—we 
regret to reverse the picture, and show, that with all these undoubted claims 
to public support, Mrs. Mowatt has strong and marked defects that must be 
remedied, before she can take a position as a great actress. We believe 
that itis in her power to correct these faults, and we shall freely point them 
out, because we believe that she is not like many of her contemporaries: 
impervious to the suggestions of honest criticism. 

In one word then, Mrs. Mowatt is at times artiriciat in mauner and ex- 
pression. This must be reformed altogether, before she can attain a de- 
cided stand in public estimation—she must unlearn nearly all that it is evi- 
dent she has taken great pains to acquire. We feared when it was announ- 
ced that she was taking instructions in acting, preparatory to her appearance 
on the stage, that she would lose the freshness and originality of her own 
beautiful conception and execution, which were the charms of her reci. 
tations some years ago. Mrs. Mowatt was not the common stage novice, 
ignorant even of the common elements of the art, she was about publicly 
to devote herself to. She wasalmost a veteran in theoretic knowled ge, and 
had acquired a practical experience by years of devotion to everything 
connected with histrionic display. We sincerely wish that she had trusted 
to this,we confess imperfect acquaintance with the indispensible stage tact- 
She might not at first have given the series of studied attitudes, she now 
presents, with such mechanical accuracy, but there would have beena 
freshness even in her unstudied natural grace, that would have been far 
more effective than the precision and palpably studied manner, which now 
disfigures portions ofher performance. Nor has this perceptible artificial 
instruction been confined to the mere conventioualisms of the stage-— 
Many —— in Pauline are disfigured by the same jnjudicious process. 
We refer ¢a the lighter portions of the first and second acts—and that all this 


is not in accordance with her own good taste, is apparent, when she is 


worked upon by the ivereased action of the character—for her paesages of 


indignant reproach to Claude—the transition into foud devotion-her te: wer- 
ing denunciation of Beauseant—and the whole of the fifth act, where her 
exquisite personation of filial love and cherished devotion to the first object 
of her woman's idolatry—~all these varied touches, are given with a force 
of nature truely beautiful. We think that Mrs. Mowatt is feeling every day 
the false position she has takeu—and is struggiing to disenthral herself from 
these artilicial mannerisms—but the power of embodyiug her own idexs 
effeciively, can only be acquired by practice. We see her gevius grappling 
with the difficulties of imprriect execution—and we augur favourably as 
to her ultimate success. She has the elemeuts of a great actress. We sin- 
cerely hope that these gems may be matured to the perfection she is cap- 
able of attaining. 

Mr. Crisp has improved in his personation of Claude ; there is an earnest- 
ness.and intensity in the embodyment of the character, that takes with the 
audience, and makes one insensible to mmor defects. We almost regret 
seeing so excellent a light comedian as Mr. Crisp undoubtedly is, 
going oat of his legitimate sphere ; fur we think he compromises his well- 
earned reputation as an actor; but we must render him the justice decidedly 
his due. Chippendale’s Col. Damas was even richer than usual, and 
Nickenson’s M. Deschappelles, was in the accustomed style of judicious ex. 
cellence, which marks all this gentleman's performance ; but our praise of 
the ormers mustend here. The piece was painfully deficient in the 
cast, indeed, sume of the characters were hardly dedarilé. 

Since writing the above, we have seen Mrs. Mowatt’s Juliana, in the 
Honey Moon, and we are confirmed, in the strictures we have applied to 
her performances generally. Her personation of the haughty Duchess, is a 
bold dashing picture, absolutely astonishing from so young an actress, car- 
ried out with an abstractedvess of sell-possession, that is ut times, even of- 
fensive, from its bold and virago like delineation. Yet, under these defects, 
lie concealed, the future excellence of this extraordinary woman—for a ma- 
tured ex scution will subdue its preseot breadth of colouring and then, the 
originality of the conception willstand out in bold relief. Her lastact was ex- 
quisite, and elicted loud and continuous applause. ‘The speech in which she 
so playfully reproaches the Duke with his deception, and the interview with 
her father, were beautiful specimens of that elucutiouary skill, Mrs. Mowatt 
has so long beeneminent fur. We were more than pleased with portions 
of Mr. Crisp’s Duke Aranza; bating his physical deficiencies of voice, it was 
an admirable performance. The other characters in this rich and sterling 
old comedy, were indifferently supported, if we except the rivh bit of Chip- 
Poneats in Lepez, which stood out absolutely a gem ; and some of the 

road humour of Placide. But this gentleman, talks at times so much like 
the representative of the “ nigger tribe,” that we cannot accord to him all 
the praise we feel disposed to give him. Mr. Davenport gave a very melan- 
choly portrait ut the eccentric and humorous Rolando. 

Sefton was a passable L 
Don Whiskerandos—and Gallagher as the Count, 
efficient as usual. It is unfortunate that Miss T 
nent ladies parts at this theatre, for which she 
Volante was the pert and vulgar chambe 
tion—Mrs. Watts was reapectable 


was as insipid and as in- 
aylor nist play the promi- 

1s wholly incapable; her 
r maid, dressed hawever to perfec- 
as Zamora, aud looked the part exceedinug- 


¥ well—an d poor Mrs. Deering, made as odd an hostess, as she makes a lu- 
icrous widow Melnvtte. We fet 


; ’ , : most palpably the decline of histrionic 
ialent, in seeig this charming old comedy represented so inefficiently, in a 
fashionable theatro in this emporium of the United States, and before an au- 
dience, evidently critically alive w ali the defects of the performance.— 
Nothing but the novelty avd attraction of Mrs. Mowatt. could draw sedi- 
ences to such representations, and nothing but Mrs. Mowatt we conceive 
could make the audiences tolerate such casts, as the Lady of Lyons and the 
Honey Moon. . 

We perceive that Mrs. Mowatt has renewed her e 
suing week, and appears in her favourite 
Bride of Lammermvor, on Monday next. 


igagement for the en- 
character of Lucy Ashton, in the 


Cuatasm Taratrae-—Putuam has been running another euccesef, 
reer at this house, during the week. It is the best national wed 
upon the stage. 

Castie Ganpex.—The liberal proprietors of this establishment have en. 
geged Madame Pico, fornext week. The saloon will be thronged of cc urse. 








* .* Such of our subscribers in Montreal and vicinity who may not have 
received their plates, will please to make application to Mr. Charles W. 
Bartlett, who is at present there for the same. At Quebec application may 
be made to Mr. Joseph Tardif. 

Subscribers will please to bear in mind that the large portrait of Wasuixe 
ton was the plate for 1844, and Nexson for 1845, to which is added Wer- 
LinGtoN, if the subscriber had not previously received it. 

Scott’s Monument and the GaLiery were not regularly issued to sub - 
scribers; they were offered in lieu of either of the regalar plates to those 
subscribers who preferred them. 

Mr. C. A. Bartlett may be addressed at Mr. Jno. H. Scott’s, Montreal. 





*,* Subscribers at a distance are respectfully notified that we caunot send 
them our present large and beautiful plates by mail, without subjecting them 
to heavy postage, and positive injury to the engraving ; bat if they will direct 
any friend who may be visiting the city, to call and take personal charge 
of the pictures, we can with great convenience put them on a roller and 
send them in perfect safety. Subscribers in all the large towns and 
cities will be suppiied by our respective agents 

*,* The change of paper for the colonial edition of the Albion, so as to 
meet the law as to weight, will be completed next week. 


NOTICE—TWO ALBION PLATES. 

The last two mouths have enabled us to forward the plate of Neison to 
a large portion of our readers, aud we shall use all diligence in sending it to 
the remainder. 

New subscribers wishing to obtain the plates of Netson and Wetwine- 
Ton will be entitled to both without additional charge ; and any of our pre- 
sent subscribers who do not already possess the Wellington will receive it 
on making application or the same. 

This offer of two plates, representing the two greatest of England’s heroes 
will, we trust, be duly appreciated. 








RS, POWELL & DIOSSY, OCULISTS, 261 Brealway cor. of Warren sts., N. ¥.— 
Confine their practice to Diseases of THE Eye, and operations upon that organ. 
ARTIFICIAL Eyes inserted, (without pain,) that can w th difliculty bedistinguished trom 
the natural. Persons at a distance can receive advice and medicines, by accurately de- 
scribing their case. Jyl9 uf 
OVA SCOTIA IRON WORKS FOR SALE.—This valuable penne is A sit- 
uated at Moose River, eight miles from the town of Annapolis, and on the side of 
Annapolis Basin, one of the finest harbours in the world. It commands a_free communi- 
cation by water to the United States and all the British North Ameriean Provinces, with 
water power sufficient to carry any machinery that may be required in the most exten- 
sive operations of iron manuiacture, . 

The lands belonging to the establishment compromise mearly 2000 acres, and they con- 
tain such parts of the iron mines of Clements, Nictau and Digby Neck, as render it se- 
cure against any competition in the Western districts of Nova Scotia. J 

The iron ore is inexhaustible and yields from 35 to 40 per cent of cast meta!. Wood for 
fue], and for the supply of charcoal is abundant, and coal may_be obtained at a low rate 
from the coal mines of Cumberland on the opposite side of the Bay of Fundy. 

Besides several farms the property at Moose River consists of a substantial stone dam 
with a superior stone grist mill, 50 by 60 feet, carrying three pairs of stones, by iron ma- 
chinery. This mill cost $10,000, Oue Blacksmith shop. One Warehouse containing a 
large quantity of unfinished castings. One large furnace house, containing the one 
furnace, blowing machine, and trip hammers, carried by water. Two coal houses eac 
40 by 120 feet, containing 40,000 bushels of charcoal. One iron foundary containing fur- 
uaces and 125 tons of blooms. There are also buildings for the accomodation of the work- 
men and for other purposes. ; ay j ; 

That part of the property which is situated at Nictau contains 150 acres of land, and 
comprises the ‘ Nictau Falls,” a grist mill and Carding Machine. 

The amount of iron imported into Nova Scotia and New Brunswick is equal to $520,- 
000 per annum, and the imports are rapidly increasing, and there is not a smelting furnace 
in operation in any of the British North American Coionies, Canada only excepted. 

From their peculiar situation, the abundance of ore and fuel, the high price of iron, the 
increasing demand for that metal, and the supply there is required by the Provinces, the 
above establishment offers one of the best sites to be found in the world for the extension 
of Colonial manutacture. 

The actual cost of the above property was upwards of $120,000. It is now offered for 
less than one third of that sum, and upon terms that cannot fail to accomodate purchasers. 
It has been placed in the hands of the subscriber for sale. And every information respect- 
ing the works may be obtained on application to Charles W. Bartlett, Esq., Albion Office, 
New York ; Messrs. Simonds & Clowes, 18 Cornhill, London; the Hon. Enos Collins, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, or the subscriber at Cornwallis, Nova Scotia. A. GESNER. 

jy 19. 


LBION LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. ——-LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
Established in 1805—Empowered by an act of Parliament. 
Capital One Million Sterling, or $5,000,000. 

JOSEPH FOWLER and R. 8S. BUCHANAN, No, 27 Wall street mpm os tothe Bank 
of Commerce, as General Agents, are duly empowered to receive, and confirm at once, ali 
eligible risks for Insurance on Single Lives, and Survivorship Annuities, on same tavour- 
able terms as at the London office. 

ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS COMPANY— 

Perfect Security—arising from a large paid up capital, totally independent of the pre- 
mium fand. ‘ ‘ 

Participation at once in all profits of the Company. 

Low Premiums for short term of Life. 

Life Policy holders’ premium reduced every three years. 

Bonus of eighty per cznt—or 4-5ths of the Profits returned to the Policy holders every 
three years atcompound interest. : ] 

Profits paid in cask, or taken in reduction of the annual premium, or in augmentation of 
the sum insured at the option of the Policy holder. — : 

A fair compensation allowed on the surrender of Life Policies to the Company. 

Example of Rates for Insurance of $100. 











ampado—Balthasar, was only a second edition of 














Age next For 1 For 7 For whole For whole 
birth-day. | year. years. life without life with pro- 
profits. fits. 
25 92 1 03 1 92 217 
so | 106 113 219 2 48 
39 118 125 2 55 2 88 
40 =" 18 1 14 3 00 339 


From the above it will be seen that the Albion offers all the advantages of a Mutual Co., 
with the important addition of a large paid up Cupital, and by pune profits in Cash, the 
Policy holders derive advantage during their own lives by a redaction every three years, 
until the premium ceases, when they still continue to participate in all the profits of the 
Company. 

The public is respectfully requested to call at the Agency and examine the superior ad- 
vantages afforded by the Albion Office—in its safe and economical rates of premium, to 
which may be attributed the extraordmary success which has hitherto attended the opera- 
tions of the oldest and most respectable Companies in England. 

Insurance at all ages from 10 to 74 years, from $500 to $15,000 on a single Life. 

MEDICAL EXAMINERS. 
J. W. FRANCIS, Esq., M D. No. 1 Bond street. 
J. C. BEALES, Esq., M. D., 543 Broadway. 
Travelling limits very liberal. The necessary forms aml every information may be ob- 
ine application to 
Genet we JOSEPH FOWLER, 
R. 5 BUCHANAN, 


jyi2e No. 27 Wall-street. 





| on HALIFAX AND LIVERPUOOL.—Tue Royal Mail Steam Ships Hibernia and 
ritannia wiil leave Boston for the above ports, as follows: 
Hibernia, Alex. Kyrie, Esq., Commander, Wednesday, July 16 
Kbritannia, John Hewitt, Esq., do Friday, Aug 1 
Passage to Liverpool, $120—Do to Halifax, $20. Apply to D. BRIGHAM, Jr., Agent, 
jyl2 No. 6 Wall-street. 





SS ig ope eee EMPORIUM.—NEW GOOODS JUST RECEIVED. 

The subscribers having received large supplies by the late arrivals, now offer their 
stock as one of the most complete and select in the city. In addition to their importations 
they manutacture largely, so as to warrant every article o1 the best make, and at the low- 
est price. Persons aboul to commence house-keeping, would do well to examine their 
stock belore making porchases elsewhere, there being great advantages in completing 
their selections at one establishment. The subseribers beg particularly to call attention 
to their stock of Wooden-ware, Willow-ware, Brasues, Brooms, Mats, Hardware, Britan- 
nia and Plate-l-ware, German-silver, Japannery, &c. ’ 

Goods delivered promptly to any part of the city or Brooklyn, free of expense—or 
packed by an experienced hand. 
Catalogues at the store. 


WHITTEMORE & 'TORREY, 
al 19 4m 


46 Maiden-Lane. 

TEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIV ERPOOL.—The Great Western Steam 

Ship Co.’s steam ships, the GREAT WESTERN,” 1700 tons, 450 horse power, 

B. KR. Mathews Esqr., Commander ; the “* GREA f BRITAIN,” 3500 tons, 1000 horse 
power, Lieut. James Hosken, R. N. Commander ; are intended to sailas follows:— 

















GREAT WESTERN, 
From New York. 
Saturday Se June 12, 1845 
"eee of Tharsday .......eeeseeese . July 31, do 
Saturday Thursday........... Sept. 18, do 
Saturday.....cce.cccccccesees Oct. 11, do | Tharsday......... . 


TITTTTTy Nov. 6, do 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


From Liverpool. From New York. 








OEY os 86idsereveuseste sodUly 26, 18645 | Saturday.....cccccccccscccscscced ng. 30, 1845 

Saturday. Sept. 20, do | Saturday.........cceeecceeeeees Oct. 25, do 

MIND 050 'cn0s ceenhsescenss Nov. 22, do | Saturday.......eccsececseceseess Dec. 20, do 
Fare per“ GREAT WESTERN,” $190, and $5 Stewards fees. 


SAT BRITAIN,” will be announced ina future advertisement. 
age, apply to RICHARD IRVIN 98 Front street. 
ay, 1845. mySl. 


I RITISH EMIGRANTS, who may have arrived in this City, and find themselves in- 
volved in any «itticulty with Boarding House Keepers and others, can apply for a:l- 
vice or information (free trom charge,) at the Office of the British Protective Emigrant So- 
ciety, No. 14 Pine street near the Custoin House, New York, 
F ARM WAN'TED—A person, thoroughly acquainted with the science of agriculture, 
wishes to lease for a term of years, at a moderate rent,a Farm, desirably situated, 
keeping in view the gradual improvement of the soil ; or the advertiser is willing to un- 
dertake the management of an estate, to be cultivated on scientific principles, on which 
alone agriculture can be successiully practised. To any person having a property of orig. 
inally good character of soil, which has suffered from a bad system of cultivation, this ad- 
vertisement is applicable. 
* Agricola,” at this office. j7u 
LUMBE’S DAGUERRIAN GALLERY and Photographic Depot, 251 Broad- 
way, Corner ot Murray-st., [cver Tenney’s Jewelry Store. 

Awarded the Medal, four First Premiums, and two “ Highest Honours,” at the Exhibi- 
tions at Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, respectively, for the best Pictures and ap- 
paratus ever exhibited. 

Price of these superb Photographs reduced to that of ordinary ones at other places, s0 
that no one need now sit for an ordinary likeness on the score of economy. Taken in any 
weather. 

Plumbe’s Prremium and German Cameras, Instructions, Plates, Cases, &¢., &c., forward 
@j to any desired point, at lower rates than by any other manufactory. 

WANTED Two or (bree skilful operatora Apply as above. 


Fares per “* GRE 
For freight or p 
New York, 30th Mt 






Address, post paid, stating where an interview may be bad 


aboej15 















O WHOM IT MAY CONCERN.—Gentlemen or Families going t E or else 
where, who would disencumber themselves of their efiec such ae 
WEARING APPAREL, either Ladies or Gentlemen’s, JEW 
LEVETT, Office, No. 2 
Lh eey and gentlemen attended at their residence by appointment. 


ordets left at the Subscriber’s Office, or sent through the Post ree $e be 
y 


&ec., by sending for the subscriber, will obtain a liberal and fair ‘for oy me 
Cc. sen tr) su rT, w a ra. same. 
—e eet: all-strect, N. Y. 


punctually attended to. 





ARVER & HALL,—Architects, Engineers, Building and Real Estate Agents, 33 Wall 
st., New York, and 51 North Sixth st, Philadelphia. 
Plans, Specifications and Estimates for building. 
Drawings and Specifications for patent rights. 


Real Escate bought and sold, Money Loaned and Invested, Property Leased, and Renw 
Collected. je28 ly 





ARINE PAVILION, ROCKAWAY.—The Subscriber respectfully iméorms the pub- 
lic, that he will have the above well known sea bathing es mt, ready tor the 
reception of visitors, on the 20th of June next. Families desirous of obiaining rooms, 
may be called upon in the City, by addressing the Subscriber, at the Astor House, N. Y. 
my3l 6t. HIRAM CRANSTON. 
HE BOHM FLUTE.—PHILIP ERNST, Teacher of the Flute and Guitar, would 
inform the lovers of Music, that he has now for sale several of the celebrated- 
Instruments, constructed in every respect in accordance with those now ip use at the Pa 
ris and Loudon Royal Academies, To be seev at PHILIP ERNST’S Music Saloon, 396 
Broadway, near Walker street. 





M. H. MAXWELL, Attomey, Counsellor, and Commissioner for Gvmnecticut, Geor- 

gia, Pennsylvania, New Hampshire, North and South Carolina, Vermont, Massee 

chusetts, Alabama, and ‘Ohio, has removed his Ofice 10 No. 41 Wall Street, opposite Man 
‘an ee 





URANCE FOR THE BN: A COLON ie) 
IFE ASSURANCE.—NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIE 
2% CORNHILL, LONDON. ¢ TY, 


CAPITAL £500,000 STERL ING ---Empowered by act of Parliament 

T. Lamie Murray, Esq., Cuaikman, J. Elliotson, M.D., F.R.S., 

John Griffith Frith, Esq., Hunter Gorden, be 

John Rawson, Esq., Clement Tabor, EKeq., 

Joseph Thompson, Esq. 

AUDITORS.—Professor Graves, A.M., F.R.S., Protessor Wheatstone, F.R.S, 
PHISYCIAN.—J. Elliotson, M.D., F.I.S., 37, Conduit Street, 
SURGEON.— E. S. Symes, Esq., 38, Hill Street, Berkeley Square. 
ACTUARY.—W. 8. B. Woolhouse, ng ‘RAS, 
BANKERS.—Messrs. Glyn, Hallitax, Mills, & Co. 67, Lombard Street. 
SOLICITORS.—Messrs. Sutton, Eweus, Ommanney, and Prudeace, 6, Basivghal) 


treet. 
SECRETARY.—F. Ferguson Camroux, Esq. 
General Agent Fg the United States, and British North American Colonics. 
J. LEAND R STARR.—Chiet Office, 62 Wall Street, New York. 
CANADA BRANCH. 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS AT MONTREAL, 
Hon. Mr. Justice Day, Benjamin Holmes, Esq., Charles W. Castle, Esq. 
John W. Duncomb, Esq., Manager and Agent.—Physician, 8S. C. Sewell, M. D. 
Solicitor, F. Godere Johasom, Esq. 
Agent, Weston Hunt, Esq., (Hunt's Wharf.) Physician, Joseph Morrin, M.D. 
NOVA SCOTIA BRANCH, 
LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS AT HALIPAX. 

Thomas R. Grassie, Esq., Chairman.—Jobhn Strachan, Esq.—Thomas C. Kinnear, E 
—John Duffus, Esq.,—Hon. 8. Cunard,—.J. C. Allison, ae eee ent 
Agent, Frederick R. Starr, Esq.—Physician,—William J. Almon, M.D.—Ss ing Coun 
~ ) Hon. J. W. Johnston.—Solicitor, John C. Halliburton, Esq.—Bankers, the Bank of 
British North America. i 

Each “ Board,” and also the General Agent, has authority to accept a risk and to bind 
the Society from the date of actual payment of premium, 

Besides the pertect security to the policy holder ofa large capital, and accumv- 
lating funds, with moderate rates of premium, the  negety Jr one amongst many of the 
advanages which belong exclusively to the principles of Lite Assurance and Deferred 
Annuties, originated by the Society, viz :—Power to borrow (without delay, expense, or 
forfeiture.) two thirds of all =. rue upon a Policy of Assurance. 

Pamphlets, containing the last Annual Report, and the Society's Rates, together with 
blank forms and the fullest information may be obtained upon application to either of the 
Society’s Local Agents. 

The Rates are as low as those of the companies, and lower than the Seale adopted by 
many London offices. 


Loans granted to the extent of two-thirds the amount of premiums paid, after the lapse of one 


ar. 

Fee to the Medical Examiner paid by the Society. 

Persons insured in America on the scale of * participation” enjo 
vantage of sharing two-thirds in the whole business of the Society, w’ 
Kingdom, is very extensive. : 

The public are respectfully requested to examine the improved principles embraced by 
this Institution—their tables of rates—their distribution of profits, and the facilities afforded 
by their Loan Department, before deciding to insure elsewhere. 

given of the Profits distributed at the last am 


No risk binding until actual payment of the premium, 
nual meeting of the Society, which was held in London, in May, 1844. 


the important ad- 
ch, in the United 


PROFITS.—The following examples are 
EXAMPLES. 























Age. Sum Annual Policy Bonus in Permament 
Assured. | Premium. | taken addition to Bonus in Cash. | Reductionof Am 
out in | Sum assured nual Premiam. 
._ & @€ +. aflin a *. 
£.s. d. (| 1887 |170 9 38 7 5 1 12 3 s 
60 £ | “34 } 1038 442 2 o4 5 > 9 16 4 
1,000 1839 116 16) «8 51 5 il 7 il ® 
PREMIUMS FOR THE ASSURANCE OF £100 ON A SINGLE LIFE. 
FOR LIFE. 
Age | — 
next Annual Premium. Single Premium, 
b’th | - — 
day | Without profits. | With profits. | Without profits. | For 1 year only. | For5 yrs. only 
£. 2s ad. ee @ £. 2. d. £204 Zs 2 
15 ; 2 eS 1 12 10 320 2 015 6 0 16 2 
20 , a © 1317 4 32 4 07 3 0 18 1 
25 1 18 6 — a 3811 10 019 8 eo Bea 
Bi) 244 29 83 27 4 . 2 e 1 60 
35 2 10 il 216 6 46 4 «#10 1 8 8 se 8 
4 218 38 3 5 $ - + - = 112 8 
4! 8 9 4 317 0 5&5 4 144 1 15 @? 
50 . © om _o @ Gi lt 6 1 i8 10 £8 
55 &6& &§ 6 § 17 3 6716 5 20 9 290! 
60 6 Ww 6 78 4 Wmi2 6 3 14 86 oo, &.9 
Feb.18 5. L 





—_— 





EANDER STARR, General Agent 


EW YORK LIFE iNSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY.—Persons 

effect insurances with this Company on their own lives, 

and for the whole duration of life,or for a limite 
be either made annually, or in a gross sum. 

PREMIUMS ON ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS FOR 





ma 
t ! or the lives of ethers, 
d period. The payment of premiums may 





4 1yY iy A 1 ene. bt 

Ze. ear. ge. ear. re. ear. e a 
i4 0 72 26 1 07 Fe 1 48 ry ‘ 7 
15 07 27 112 39 1 57 51 1 97 
16 0 84 23 1 20 40 1 69 $2 2 Of 
17 0 86 29 1 28 41 1 73 58 2 10 
18 © 89 30 1 31 42 1 85 4 2 8 
19 0 90 $1 1 32 43 1 89 55 2 32 
20 0 91 32 1 33 44 1 90 56 2a 
21 6 92 33 1% 45 19) 57 2 7 
22 0 95 14 135 46 19 58 3 “4 
23 «| 097 35 1 36 47 1 93 co) s oF 
24 0 99 36 1 39 48 1 94 60 4 % 
25 1 00 37 1&8 49 195 


























Money will be received in deposite by the Company, and held in trust, upon which ine 
terest will be allowed as follows :—U pon any sum over $100 irreceemable for 1 year, 4 per 
cent; do. do, for 5 months, 3 1-2 per cent; do. do. for 2 months, 2 1-2 per cent. 

When the amount to be deposited shall exceed $1000 the rate of interest to be fixed by 
special agreement, 

TRUSTEES, 


Thomas W. Ladlow, 
Stephen Warren, 
Gulian ©. Verplanck, 
Gardner G. Howland, 
Albert R. Gailatin, 
Samuel Thomson, 
James J. Jones, William B. Astor, 
Joseph Kernochan, Daniel Lord, Jr., 
Corn, W. Lawrence, 


DAVID 8. KENNEDY, President. 
RICHARD K. HOFFMAN, 
Physician to the Company. 


David S, Kennedy, 
Stephen Allen, 
Jobn R. Townsend, 
Henry Brevoort, 
John Johnston, 
Augastus James, 
George Griffin, ° 
Jonathan Goodhue, 
James Hooker, 
John D. Van Buren. 
Cnarces C. Parmer, Secretary. 
abfebltt 


Jobn Greic, 
William Bard, 
Leoneaie ares, 
eonardo 3. Su 
John J. Palmer, 
John J. Astor, 


ILLA ARCHITECTURE.—Plans for the erection of Villas, and the laying out of 
Country Seats in the styles usually adopted in Britain, are carefully prepared, and the 
superintendance of the work duly attended to by the undersigned, who will also act as 
agent for the selection of building sites for Rural Residences: and the purchase or sale of 
Properties suitably located for the above purpose. 
Reference permitted to ANTHONY BARCLAY, Esq., H.B. M.C., New York. 
Address CHARLES ATHERTON, Architect and Civil Engineer, Reckland Lake 
State of New York. al 26 uf 


_—- 


DUCATION.—REV. R. 'f. HUDDART’S CLASSICAL AND COMMERCIAL 
BOAKDING AND DAY SCHOOL,.—Fourteenth-st., between University Place 
aml Fifth Avenue. 

This esiablishment, which has lately been removed from Houston street, is now prepar- 
ed for the reception of an increased number of BOARDERS. Noexpense has been spare 
ed to render it a complete, well-arranged school for boys. It bas been built expressly for 
the purpose intended, under the direction of one of the first architects in the city,and Mr, 
Hoddart has much satisfaction in presenting to his friends and the public, an institu- 
tion, in which every requisite for the accommodation, convenience, and comfort of 
his pupils is combined, and such as the experience of many years has suggested.— 
The situation is perhaps the most eligible which could have been seleeted for the pur- 
pose, as regards health and facility of access. All the advantages of the best instruc 
tors and professors are available, whilst the benefits of a country residence are gained by 
the out-door athletic exercises which can be enjoyed in the spacious play-groand. 

Further information as to course of study, and other particulars interesting to 
parents, may be obtained on application to Mr. Huddart, at his residence in Fourteenth 
street. . B. The regular Academical Year willcommence onthe Ist of September, af- 
ter the summer vacation. The number of pupils being limited in the Day-School vacancies 
will be filled as they occur. , 

For BOARDERS and DAY BOARDERS who are entirely distinct and separate, ap- 
plications will be received atany time. 


ERMS.—For Boarders $300 per Annum, (without accomplishments)—Day Boarders $50 























per quarter—Day Scholars $30 per quarter. iv 12 Sm. 
EVONSHIRE CREAM ESTABLISHMENT, POWER-STREET, BROOKLYN. 
The Subscribers beg to inform the citizens of New York and vicinity, that the 
above establishment is now completed, and that tley are ready to meet all orders with 
which they may be favoured. } . 

The above Cream, so celebrated in England, requires only to be introduced to the no- 
tice of families to command general approbation ; and the Proprietors have much pleasure 
in stating that they have procured the services of Mrs. Reap, a native of Devonsbire, un- 
der whose superintendence the preparation of the Cream will be entirely left. 

To Families, Captains of Ships, Proprietors of Hotels, Boarding and Coffee Houses. 
this Cream will be found not only an acquisition butan essential. — 

In order to meet promptly the orders they may he favoured with the Proprietors have 


established the following Agents, where any quantity can be obtained fresh from the es- 
tablishmert every morning. , 

Captains of Ships going on long voyages, or Passengers providing themselves, will find 
the DEVONSHIRE CREAM (with coffee, tarts, and fi wits of all Wen 1s) an article consti- 
tuting one of the greatest comforts they can possess, as it will keep perfectly sweet and 
pure for any length of time I. B. STEPHENS & Co 

AGENTS. 

THOMPSON & WELLER, %5 & 715 Broadway, N. ¥. 

The MOOR BAKERY, 698 Broadway, N. ¥. 

MUMBY’S BAKERIES, Fulton and Ationtio-ctreste, Brooklyn. 


N. B.—Butter made from the Devonshire Cream can at all times be obtained 
cation to the Agents, or at the Establishment. 
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